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Che Education of John A. Lomax 


MAUDE HOUSTON 


two miles out of Meridian, county seat of Bosque County, 

Texas. Indians had roamed and attacked in the area only five 
years before, and herds of Longhorns passed within sight of the 
Lomax front door as they went north on the Chisholm Trail. John 
Avery Lomax, future collector of the cowboy songs he heard 
on the trail, was starting school—was beginning the process of 
learning the three R’s in a frontier state. 

Years later, in his autobiography, Adventures of a Ballad 
Hunter, John said he had no substantial education before going 
to the University of Texas, and even there he felt that he had 
learned little. He had some grounds for complaint. In his day 
“the community school” was all the public schooling provided. 
The residents of a community could support the school or not 
as they desired, and would provide for it only as much money as 
they felt they could spare from more practical pursuits. But some 
parents wanted their children to do better than they had. Some 
public-spirited teachers were willing to make the best of low pay 
and loose discipline. Private schools, both religious and secular, 
were active. And the University of ‘Texas, which opened in 1883, 
was a great step forward. For many children like John Lomax, 
the frontier settlers of Texas provided the basis of a fruitful in- 
tellectual career. 

There were ten in the Lomax family plus various orphans that 
the mother took over the job of raising with apparently inex- 
haustible affection. James Lomax had been a tanner and small 
farmer in Mississippi; he had come to Texas to farm in a more 


r 1872, the James Lomaxes lived in a two-room log cabin 
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healthy climate. Susan, his wife, was also from Mississippi, where 
she had received the traditional female instruction.1 The family 
possessed two books, the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress, and took 
several newspapers. For at least a year James was one of the six 
trustees for the school in Meridian, and he made it a rule in the 
family that every child should go off to a private school for one 
year to complete what John called his ‘twenty-one years of service 
for the common good of the family.” Every year, too, each child 
spent three or four months in the public school of Meridian. 

According to Ed Nichols, John, like many other little boys of 
the time, visited school before he was old enough to attend. Ed 
recalls in his autobiography, Ed Nichols Rode a Horse, that he 
would notice John, his brothers and sisters, and the neighbor 
children “coming down the road in the morning, two and two, 
some of them barefoot, laughing, talking, a book satchel over one 
shoulder, a dinner bucket in one hand.” John would spend the 
day with the older children. Ed Nichols says, “‘He was a pretty, 
fat little fellow four or five years old, and I can see him now as he 
ran along by their side, sometimes holding his sister's hand, some- 
times holding to Richard’s. On these days when Johnny came to 
school, the pupils studied something like half the time and 
watched him the other half. The little rascal was full of mischief.’” 

When John started school in earnest, he was at the top of his 
class. Report cards for weeks in 1880 and 1881 show grades of 98 
and 100. The aims of his teachers were, if nothing else, inclusive; 
the subjects taught were spelling, reading, arithmetic, geography, 
composition, history, algebra, geometry and trigonometry, sur- 
veying and navigation, bookkeeping, astronomy, philosophy, 
moral philosophy, mental philosophy, botany, physiology, geology, 
Latin, Greek, French, drawing and painting, and music.* Even 
before he had mastered this curriculum, John was teaching the 
children around him, among them his best friend the negro boy 
Nat Blythe. In the Adventures John writes: 


I found Nat resting under the mulberry tree studying a Webster’s 


1See her “A Trip to Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLVI, 254-261, 
for proof of intelligence and nobility of character and a detailed account of the 
rigors of frontier life. 

2Ed Nichols, Ed Nichols Rode a Horse (Dallas, 1943) , 56-57. 

8John Lomax, School Papers (MS., Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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blue-backed spelling book. He was as far as “Ba-be-bi-bo.” He became 
my first pupil. During the long hot summer our mid-day sessions 
lasted three or four hours under the shade of the mulberry tree. 
Several neighbor children joined the Mulberry Academy, but Nat was 
my star pupil. At the end of the final term of the three-year course he 
was through the fifth reader, he had studied history and geography 
and arithmetic, and he could write a good letter.* 


In connection with this good letter John later wrote—when 
tackling a college course in composition—that English in the 
lower grades was merely a study of formal grammar and for 
advanced students “an historical treatise, composed principally 
of a catalogue of books and authors, interlarded with choice 
critical phrases of some penny-a-liner’; while composition was 
confined to Friday afternoons with a slate and pencil.’ 

From the time he was fifteen until he was twenty, John stayed 
at home and worked on the farm and read. Of this period he after- 
wards wrote to an early sweetheart: “George Munro was my 
publisher, ... He sells paper backed classics, and some of them I 
could faithfully produce were any fatality to deprive the world 
of all printed copies.”* At sixteen he was much impressed by The 
Wandering Jew, which, according to his autobiography, was the 
first novel he had read except a ‘Sunday School story about a prig 
named Cyril, whom I despised.’ When John was nearly twenty, 
his father let him sow eleven acres of wheat to earn money for his 
year of schooling away from home. The wheat flourished, grow- 
ing above his head. Then came the rain; the Bosque flooded the 
field. When the grain was threshed, John had one hundred and 
sixty bushels of mixed mud and wheat. With a sad heart he sold 
his pony Selim to get enough cash for his school expenses. But 
his farm chores were over, and he was off to Granbury and the 
intellectual life he craved. 

In the fall of 1887, when John arrived, the Methodist college 
of Granbury in Hood County was in a flourishing condition. 
Granbury College had been founded fourteen years before by the 
~ 4John Lomax, Adventures of a Ballad Hunter (New York, 1947), 9. 

5John Lomax, School Papers, July 7, 1904 (MS., Archives, University of Texas 
Library) . 

8John Lomax, Shirley Green Correspondence, April 7, 1900 (MS., Archives, 


University of Texas Library) . 
7Lomax, Adventures of a Ballad Hunter, 21. 
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residents of the vicinity in a burst of religious and civic enthu- 
siasm, and just the preceding winter, when fire had ravaged the 
building, the citizenry had subscribed to a new one before the 
next morning. In 1887, what a local historian referred to as the 
“magnificent edifice of three stories, 62x80,”* was ready for oc- 
cupancy, and though John recalls scant equipment and bare 
library shelves, hopes were high. The guiding spirit behind the 
institution was President D. S. Switzer, M.A., from the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. The board of trustees of the Methodist church 
set the policy. There were nine instructors and about three hun- 
dred students, from children to young adults in their twenties. 
Both boys and girls attended, yet, assured the catalogue, “While 
the school admits both males and females, the care of the faculty 
is such as to remove all fear from the mind of the parents in regard 
to their daughters. Indeed, it is now acknowledged by the world 
that the schools which admit both sexes are the only ones which 
are educating according to nature.’ 

The intent of the school was to give moral as well as intellec- 
tual instruction. For this reason the General Rules were definite. 
Each student was “‘to refrain from attending balls, parties, shows 
and all other places of dissipation, ... abstain from all intoxi- 
cating drinks and games of chance, and from visiting drinking 
or billiard saloons ... not to carry or have in possession any 
deadly weapon ... abstain from the use of profane or indecent 
language ... abstain from any private communication with any 
one of the opposite sex who is not a near relative, except by the 
consent of the teacher.’’” 

For intellectual training there were the Primary, Intermediate, 
Preparatory, and Collegiate Departments. The Primary Depart- 
ment took about two years’ study; the Intermediate, one year; 
the Preparatory, two years; and the Collegiate, four years. A stu- 
dent who had passed through the complete course of instruction 
would therefore have spent as much time in school as the average 
eighth or tenth grade student has spent at the present. Degrees 

8Thomas T. Ewell, A History of Hood County, Texas (Granbury, Texas, 1895) , 
122. 
pe of the Officers and Members of Granbury College (Fort Worth, 1886) , 
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awarded were A.B., with the traditional liberal arts curriculum; 
B.S., with Latin instead of Greek, and additional courses in de- 
scriptive geometry and ‘Shades and Shadows’; and Ph.B., awarded 
to those students, ‘especially young ladies,” who did not wish to 
study the languages or mathematics higher than analytical geom- 
etry. A fourth course of study required only one year, a Normal 
Course, which included “all those branches that are required in 
order to obtain a first class certificate in any county of the State.””** 
This last is the course John studied. 

On the first of September, 1887, John swapped his flour for 
part of his board, which ran from $2.50 to $3.00 a week, and 
enrolled. Tuition had to be paid in advance with cash or a nego- 
tiable note, $17.00 for the first term and $21.00 for the second. 
Room rent was about $10.00 a month, and washing $1.00. With 
clothes, books, and school supplies to buy, John did not have 
enough money. He borrowed what he needed, perhaps from his 
father but more probably from his cousin Lon Cooper, a second 
father to him and a devoted friend. The following year John made 
a point of paying back all loans. 

In school again, after five years, John was quite happy. He 
writes, ‘However lacking in breadth of culture, the teachers were 
earnest and kind. ... I was like a fish that had escaped from a 
shoally stream into a pool of clear, sunshiny water. I reveled in 
‘book learning,’ and across the fifty-odd years I look back with 
affection to this frontier college.”?* He attended classes from morn- 
ing till night, sitting with the other upperclassmen in rows of 
desks supervised by a monitor just as if they were first graders. 
For his teaching certificate, John studied spelling, rhetoric, formal 
grammar, elocution—in which he learned to recite “Lasca’—, 
arithmetic, calisthenics, Latin, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
history, and Steele's Fourteen Weeks in Physiology. He took com- 
prehensive examinations in every subject at the end of each term 
and made 98 or 100 in all courses. In deportment and applica- 
tion he received 100. He was apparently neither absent nor tardy. 

Having been reared in the Methodist church, John was used to 
fairly strict discipline. In Granbury he enjoyed the recreations 
the church approved. While the weather was still warm, he went 


11Jbid., 15-17. 
12Lomax, Adventures of a Ballad Hunter, 29. 
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to town for ice, soda water, and lemonade at Richey and Ewell’s 
drugstore. On Sunday he and almost every other member of the 
college attended Sunday School and church; during the week he 
probably joined in the activities of the young people’s organiza- 
tion, the Band of Hope. The Band of Hope boasted “... very 
few of our students use tobacco now, though many were addicted 
to the habit when they entered school.’’** John must have be- 
longed to the Phaino Literary Society, which met weekly and 
afforded ‘excellent training in declamation, essaying, elocution, 
debate and other exercises” that enabled the members to “move 
with ease and confidence in deliberative and other public 
bodies.’’** Perhaps he even engaged in a debate between Phaino 
and Adelphian, the young ladies’ organization. He read the 
Collegian, the student magazine, but does not seem to have pub- 
lished in it. At Christmas, he went home for a week to tell his 
family about the college doings. 

On April 21, Phaino celebrated its anniversary with ‘“appro- 
priate exercises.” Toward the end of May came commencement. 
John had listened the Sunday before to a “sermon addressed to 
the pupils by some distinguished minister.” For the next few days 
he had seen and taken part in “‘such exercises as will be of interest 
to visitors, and show to the parents the progress of their chil- 
dren.”*®> Then on the day itself, he was awarded the five-dollar 
gold Capt Medal, founded by F. W. Capt of San Marcos, for being 
the best speller in the college. He made a final oration similar 
in style and content to one he had heard on “The Past and the 
Present and Their Relation to the Future,” but it did not win 
the medal given to the best declaimer in the Collegiate Depart- 
ment. Then, after one year at Granbury, John Lomax was through 
for a while with being a student. He had to pay off his debts, 
and besides, he was almost twenty-one, an age at which to be 
earning a living in Texas at the turn of the century. 

For the next seven years John taught school: one year in the 
public school at Clifton, not far from his old home in Bosque 
County, and the next six years as head of the Preparatory De- 


13Catalogue of the Officers and Members of Granbury College, 25. 
14]bid., 23. 
15] bid., 22-24. 
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partment at his alma mater Granbury College. But Granbury 
had a different name and a different location when John returned 
to it. After John had left Granbury, someone had foreclosed the 
mortgage on the school; and so, the Methodist church had trans- 
ferred faculty and curriculum to the city of Weatherford, in 
Parker County, and reopened the school as Weatherford College. 
Switzer was still president and promised John time for studies of 
his own, but after teaching twelve or fifteen classes a day, the 
young instructor was too tired to study. He spent one summer 
at the Eastman Business College in Poughkeepsie, New York, and 
three at Chautauqua, where he took Latin, mathematics, and 
English. But he wanted more. Also, his brother had failed to meet 
a debt of several thousand dollars, and John felt obliged to pay it. 
With his small salary, $75 per month, he could scarcely meet the 
interest; he needed a better job and, to obtain this, better qualifi- 
cations, He read a catalogue of Vanderbilt University only to 
discover that the specimen entrance examinations were much too 
difficult for him, and though he was to find later that such stand- 
ards were unusually high, he was discouraged. 

Then he heard of the University of Texas, which took hun- 
dreds of students with as little background as he had and somehow 
got them through an A.B. course. Cousin Lon would loan him 
money to live on. So, in June, 1895, he boarded the afternoon 
Santa Fe train with a glad heart for a new chance in the capital 
of the state, Austin. 

In 1895, Austin was a big city for Texas. It had 18,000 inhabit- 
ants, four times as many as Weatherford. More important for 
John, its various private and state-supported schools, particularly 
the University, boasted what John called “a few genuine scholars” 
and an atmosphere of intellectual and religious tolerance that 
gave the city a comparative cosmopolitan culture. Austin also 
had more tangible advantages: electric street lights and trolleys, 
the state capitol—seventh in size in the world—, and Lake McDon- 
ald (present Lake Austin) , one of the largest and most beautiful 
in the state for sports, boat rides, and romantic rendezvous. 

The University was looking its best when John arrived. The 
weeds had just been cut in honor of commencement, and flowers 
planted by the proctor’s wife were still in bloom around the Main 
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Building. There were four buildings on “College Hill’: Bracken- 
ridge Hall, the boys’ dormitory; the Chemical Building; the 
Power House with its tall smokestack; and the Main Building, 
centrally located on the hill with libraries, classrooms, and offices 
for all departments—arts, sciences, engineering, and law. On the 
perimeter of the campus were tennis courts and the baseball field. 

John checked his trunk with Monroe Miller, the baggage agent, 
and set out to find a room and someone to tell him how to get into 
the University. He found a place to eat and sleep near the campus 
at a cost of $15 to $20 a month and was directed by one of the 
lingering University faculty to Miss Mignonette Carrington—John 
called her “brilliant and fun-loving’—for instruction in enough 
grammar, Greek, French, Latin, German, history, and mathe- 
matics to enable him to enroll in the University the following 
fall. Through Austin’s debilitating summer heat he worked hard 
with Miss Carrington. Evenings he spent with a group studying 
Shakespeare; it was the first time he had read the dramatist. In 
this group he met Leslie Waggener, president ad interim and pro- 
fessor of English at the University. Waggener was so impressed 
with John that he suggested the young man enter his senior 
class in Shakespeare during the coming fall session. 

Leslie Waggener was by far the most important man on the 
campus. In addition to being professor of literature and history, 
he had served as chairman of the faculty, a position roughly equal 
to that of president, from 1884 to 1894 and was currently acting 
president until a permanent man could be secured for the job. 
In his efforts to reconcile regents, legislature, faculty, and stu- 
dents, he had helped the University grow in size and prestige, but 
in so doing he had lost his health. When John met him, he had 
only one year to live. Other members of the faculty still well 
remembered are the following (with a few qualitative judgments 
from an informal student poll in the 1896 Cactus): George Bruce 
Halsted in pure mathematics; George P. Garrison in history, the 
“second most popular’ professor on the campus; Thomas U. 
Taylor in applied mathematics; Morgan Callaway, Jr., in English; 
William James Battle in Greek; Sidney Edward Mezes in philos- 
ophy; David F. Houston in political science, the “handsomest” 
professor on the campus; Henry Winston Harper in chemistry; 
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Jessie Andrews in German; Robert S. Gould in law; Robert L. 
Batts in law, the “third handsomest’”’ professor “when fixed up”; 
Lady Assistant was Mrs. H. M. Kirby.*° Most of the professors 
had Ph.D.’s, at this early date an indication of the institution’s 
high standards. Busiest and best loved person at the ’Varsity was 
James B. Clark, the “Judge,” who was proctor and, according to 
T. U. Taylor, “the only man on the campus that had the full con- 
fidence of the student body and Faculty, the public and the Re- 
gents.”’*’ To every boy on the campus who needed him the Judge 
was another father. And for the young women Mrs. Clark was an 
understanding mother. She also assisted the Judge in the library, 
planted the only flowers that then graced the campus, and acted 
in her home as hostess on innumerable occasions to the boys and 
girls who, away from their own homes, would otherwise have felt 
neglected. 

On September 23, 1895, his twenty-eighth birthday, John paid 
the first installment of his $30 fees and enrolled in the Arts and 
Sciences—Academic—Department. The degrees offered here were 
Bachelor of Literature, Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Sciences; 
each course required twenty units of work. John took an examina- 
tion in English composition and grammar and did so well that 
he was allowed to skip freshman English. He then started out 
towards an A.B. degree, taking advanced English, mathematics, 
beginners’ Greek, freshman Latin, chemistry, history, and Anglo- 
Saxon—twenty-three hours when the normal number was twelve 
or fifteen. Much older than the average student and short of funds, 
he was trying to complete the four-year course in two years. As a 
country boy, he had worked most of his life at tasks for which he 
had had little inclination. How much harder should he strive now 
that he was doing something he really wanted to. 

In President Waggener’s senior class in Shakespeare, John 
prepared an essay on Richard II which so impressed his teacher 
that Waggener gave him credit for three courses in English. 
John was also credited with one course in mathematics, thus 
racking up immediately four of the twenty units required for 
graduation. Before the first term was over, he was classified as a 


16Cactus, 1896, p. 19. 
17Thomas U. Taylor, Fifty Years on Forty Acres (Austin, 1938), 96. 
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sophomore. The one-room school and Granbury College had evi- 
dently done a little something for their pupil. 

Now well on the way in his studies, John could take time to 
look around at the other students. In the fall of 1895, 487 students 
were enrolled at the ’Varsity, 343 of them in Academic, 144 in 
Law. In arts and sciences courses, both men and women were 
present, and, so the opinion went, to good effect. A writer for 
the 1896 Cactus says: 


The orderliness of our students, always remarked by those familiar 
with other colleges, is generally attributed to the restraining presence 
of the young ladies. Up the long corridor, circling the rotunda, and 
back again so far as the back door of the History Room (so as to 
avoid the line of vision from the girls’ sitting-room, where dwells the 
matron), turning and retracing the same round, the fair sophomore 
listens to the modest junior, as he tells her—well, we leave the story 
(sic?) to the constructive imagination of the reader.'* 


And in this role one must picture John. Yet he was not a ladies’ 
man. He appealed chiefly to the intellectual type of woman, who 
could discern the “gold beneath the dross,” the intelligence and 
sensibility beneath the farm boy’s frequently uncouth manners 
and untidy dress. At the University he found several such. 

In the afternoon or evening he would call on the girl, probably 
with a bouquet of flowers or a basket of fruit. If she would see 
him—and occasionally the coy Victorian maiden refused a time or 
two and left him to chat with her mother—he would spend an 
hour or so in polite conversation with her and, if they happened 
to be present, her parents, relatives, or friends. The topics dis- 
cussed were close to him: literature, religion, ethics, politics. Or 
he would regale the group with a good story such as he became 
noted for in his later years. In the course of the conversation, he 
might suggest a row on Lake McDonald or a walk through the 
woods or a particular social event—fraternity reception, excursion 
on the Ben Hur (the lake steamer) , group picnic at Zoo Park or 
in a similar rustic spot; perhaps an entertainment at the Univer- 
sity or in town—minstrel show, stage play, or band concert. John’s 
favorite recreation was a tramp through the hills around Austin, 
and for this pleasure he valued a girl he later described in a 


1SCactus, 1896, p. 19. 
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letter as one who “walks well, never tires, or objects to a fast pace; 
and, besides, preserves through it all a companionableness that 
has its reciprocal influence.”’® A couple out alone was apparently 
trusted, but all mixed group activities required a chaperon. 

This sort of boy and girl relationship did not, however, imply 
courtship or even romance. Though few young women on the 
campus aspired to the ballot box, their intellectual attainments, 
as well as the tacit agreement of both sexes that sex did not exist, 
gave women a status which allowed them to associate with men on 
almost equal terms. Men and women were distinguished from 
each other only by the latter’s fragile physical constitution and 
circumscribed vocational choice—teacher or homemaker. Conse- 
quently, boy and girl “‘pals’” were common. 

A tongue-in-cheek survey by the Cactus revealed that the aver- 
age male student at the University of Texas in 1896 was 21 years 
5 months old, weighed 14814 pounds, was 5 feet 10 inches tall, 
and wore a size 7 shoe. He parted his hair “almost” in the middle. 
Thirty per cent of the men wore mustaches “‘visible to the naked 
eye.” Forty per cent were working their way through college; the 
remainder had been sent by parents or guardians. Sixty per cent 
admitted they ‘‘shuffled the papers’ (played cards) ; 35 per cent 
that they “rolled the bones.” One half of them danced. Forty-three 
per cent played pool. Fifty-eight per cent drank; 26 per cent were 
“depraved teetotalers”; 23 per cent were for cocktails; 21 per cent 
for beer; and 8 per cent for champagne. Fifty-three per cent had 
never attended prayers in the chapel hour, “‘not even during ex- 
aminations.’”*° 

By the standards of Weatherford, such conduct was gross im- 
morality. The church schools, in fact, generally opposed the Uni- 
versity. They minded the secular emphasis and, even more, the 
competition it gave them. Their representatives, and other Texans 
who thought higher education an unnecessary luxury, fought 
each attempt of the University to secure biennial appropriations. 
As a result, the ’Varsity students took a keen interest in legisla- 
tive matters. 

19Shirley Green Correspondence, December 6, 1901 (MS., Archives, University 


of Texas Library) . 
20Cactus, 1896, pp. 165-167. 
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Football was the most powerful integrating factor in student 
life and served also as a bond between the somewhat indifferent 
taxpayers and their institution. But facilities for it, particularly 
a gymnasium with lockers for the players, were a long time com- 
ing. The main reason was the shortage of money, but also influen- 
tial was the argument that football was too dangerous. Opponents 
of the game called forth statistics to show the number killed and 
injured in it, and made dire predictions as to the expected fatal- 
ities if the University fostered the sport. But the faculty in this, 
as in other matters, was tolerant. If the students could get the 
money for sports, that was fine. By November of 1895 the team 
had a manager and, for a good start, soundly beat both Dallas 
and ‘Tulane. When the season ended in February, the future of 
football was secure. Bob Harrison’s Barber Palace advertised. 
“Foot Ball. If you want to get your Hair Cut in the ‘Varsity or 
Foot Ball Style, go to Bob Harrison’s. . . .”” 

John was not enthusiastic about football, nor about the social 
activities of the fraternity he joined shortly after enrolling. But 
Phi Delta Theta gave this ambitious newcomer a group of sympa- 
thetic companions, and he was to make some of his best friends 
there: Rhodes Baker, Eugene C. Barker, Roy Bedichek, Tom 
Connally, and Ed Miller. John generally chose to devote his spare 
moments to organizations with a serious purpose: the West Texas 
Club; the Y.M.C.A., where he shortly obtained the offices of cor- 
responding secretary and chairman of the Educational Commit- 
tee; the Rusk Literary Society, which met Saturday nights on the 
third floor of the Main Building to hear papers and debates. 
Thanks to the attraction of football and the dullness of the gen- 
eral run of papers, all three of the literary societies were rapidly 
declining in importance when John entered the University, but 
they still had a nominal prestige and joined in publishing a 
monthly magazine, the Texas University. The Alcalde, the student 
weekly, was independently sponsored, while the school annual, 
the Cactus, was produced by the University as a whole. In the 
second term of his first year, John had his first article published 
in the Texas University, a four-page essay entitled “William Law- 
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rence Chittenden—Poet Ranchman.’*? The next month Rusk 
elected John assistant editor of the magazine. 

The state legislature convened in January of 1896, and Gov- 
ernor Charles A. Culberson precipitated College Hill-Capitol con- 
flict by assuring the University that he would sign no bill to 
increase its 15,000-volume library until the students read the 
books they already had. The next move in this battle the Alcalde 
wrote up under the caption “The Star Chamber Again.” The 
legislature suddenly abolished one whole department of the Uni- 
versity—the Department of Pedagogy—and dismissed a popular 
physics professor. The legislature gave the reason in both cases as 
economy, but everyone suspected personal enmity as the real 
cause.”* 

The heavy mid-winter rains came and washed most of the gravel 
off the walks so that it was particularly difficult for the young 
ladies to get to class. At Millet’s Opera House, Otis Skinner was 
presenting “His Grace de Grammont” and “Villan, the Vaga- 
bond.”” At Zoo Park there were bicycle races. Jan Ignace Pad- 
erewski was coming to San Antonio and Houston. Robert G. 
Ingersoll spoke at Millet’s on “Liberty of Man, Woman and 
Child,” and drew harsh criticism from the Austin paper. The 
Alcalde was above direct abuse of this sort: “‘However discordant 
Mr. Ingersoll’s views may be, there is a unanimity of opinion that 
he is beyond and above the intellectual horizon of a little sheet 
like the Austin Statesman.”** There was agitation for a coopera- 
tive book store, to be located in the Main Building and oper- 
ated without profit. Dr. W. J. Battle was the chief instigator and 
as usual worked efficiently. 

At the end of the second term, the editor of the Texas Univer- 
sity became ill and resigned. To succeed him Rusk picked John 
Lomax. In spite of his load of twenty-three hours, the young man 
plunged eagerly into the job and hastened to editorialize on 
several subjects about which he felt strongly: the pitiful en- 
couragement given by the South to scientists and men of letters; 
the merits of the honor system; the evils of literary plagiarism; 


22Texas University, XI (March, 1896), 209-214. 
23Alcalde, March 21, 1896, p. 3. 
24Ibid., February 15, 1896, p. 8. 
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and the unfortunate emphasis on football at the expense of lit- 
erary societies. 

The last football game of the year was played on February 22, 
and athletics pretty much languished after that. The baseball 
field and tennis courts became overgrown with weeds, which 
formed, according to the Alcalde, “such a jungle that when a ball 
escapes the hands of a fielder, in nine cases out of ten it is ir- 
revocably lost.”** But with spring weather came a renewed in- 
terest. On May 1, the University held its Field Day at the Driving 
Park on East Second Street, with fourteen sports events. Then the 
big surprise. The University at last saw how it might get a 
gymnasium. The legislature, of course, had refused to appropriate 
money for a separate building. The new plan was to deepen the 
already existing basement under the north wing of the Main 
Building, a project which would with gym equipment included, 
cost only $500. The regents could not refuse so reasonable a 
request. The students were delighted. 

Final examinations for the third and last term of the year were 
held, and on Sunday, June 14, Commencement exercises began. 
After some learned addresses and what the Alcalde called ‘‘a 
harvest of sophomoric orations,” degrees were conferred. At 9:00 
Thursday evening, the Final Ball and Reception took place. It 
had been long awaited, and over a thousand students, faculty, 
alumni, and friends were in the parlors of the Driskill Hotel, 
chatting and listening to the music of the Fifth United States 
Cavalry Band from Fort Sam Houston. At 11:00 the dining hall 
and the ladies “ordinary,” both lavishly decorated, were thrown 
open for dancing. To John with his sentimental fondness for all 
symbols of congeniality and good will, it was a magnificent oc- 
casion. 

As the students were leaving for the summer, three important 
developments took place: a president was chosen to relieve Dr. 
Waggener, Dr. George T. Winston of the University of North 
Carolina; the regents approved the gymnasium; and the Univer- 
sity book store became a reality. 

The three summer months of 1896, John spent at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He doubled in Latin and Greek and began his 
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French. Like the German scholars, he studied sixteen hours a 
day, as doggedly, he said, as he had grubbed around the pecan 
stumps in the Bosque River bottom. 

When John returned to the 'Varsity the following fall, he found 
the buildings wired and aglow with electric lights. Classified as 
a senior, he signed up for Latin, Greek, French, English, govern- 
ment, history, and philosophy. In addition, he continued as editor 
of the Texas University, which had been renamed the University 
of Texas Magazine, and so improved its quality that it ranked with 
some of the best college monthlies in the nation. He took on an 
associate editorship of the Alcalde and started work on the Cactus. 
He continued to serve the Y.M.C.A. as corresponding secretary 
and that year became chairman of the Religious Meeting Com- 
mittee. In Phi Delta Theta he helped initiate the new members. 
He debated and held office in Rusk. Judge James B. Clark after- 
wards said of him, “He has been an active though prudent and 
conservative leader in student life not connected with the class 
room,—and you know how numerous and often how exciting such 
matters are. ... He is one of the best men we ever had.’’** 

In the fall of 1896, the new president of the University, George 
Tayloe Winston, had started on his Texas career with a series of 
aggressive if upsetting speeches and activities. He wanted to im- 
press the people of Texas with the importance of higher educa- 
tion and the consequent necessity for supporting the State Univer- 
sity. At the University of North Carolina he had had phenomenal 
success in this respect, but in Texas he failed to take into account 
the fact that he was dealing with frontier folk. For this intellectual 
who put schools before farms and this non-sectarian who thought 
one creed not much better than another, the average Texan had 
only mingled horror and animosity. But Winston’s nonconformity 
endeared him to the student body of the University. Few were 
more ardent supporters than John, who said in the Magazine: 


The doctor need not worry over his defense, though he has already 
had enough of abuse to cause him to exclaim with the South’s great 
poet: “Opinion, damned intriguer, gray with guile, let me alone.” 
The students of the University, together with the friends and alumni 
of the institution, propose to serve as a breakwater in this fight. Pro- 
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foundly convinced of the wisdom and ability of our helmsman, we 
bid him, disregarding the cant and cry of the religious bigot, to work 
his work with the consciousness that every man with the true Christian 
spirit is his friend and defender.” 


More tangible evidences of the new administration were also 
present. The new president planned immediately to erect the 
long-needed east wing of the Main Building. And, to the immense 
delight of the students, he believed heartily in football. His 
encouragement and the new gymnasium helped start the season 
in full swing. 

John was, as usual, indifferent to the sports enthusiasts. He 
worked hard on the Magazine, and it provoked much criticism, 
which indicated that at least people were reading it. More con- 
crete results were an office for the staff and increased appropria- 
tions from the three literary societies. In the Magazine John estab- 
lished an Alumni Department to contain news of alumni of the 
University and thus secure their support. He gave more space 
to poetry and inserted a few fairly clever jokes. He included in 
each issue one or two critical estimates of some major writer's 
work. Surprisingly enough, he replaced the regional stories, which 
had formerly appeared, with tales of the occult and mysterious. 
Perhaps, in his attempt to produce a sophisticated periodical, he 
was reflecting the then-current disdain for native American, and 
particularly cowboy, tales. He was not to take an active interest in 
the cowboy ballads, which were to win for him lasting renown, 
until several years later. At mid-year, editors of the Magazine were 
changed, as was customary, and though John remained on the 
staff as assistant editor, his policies were no longer to govern it. 
Under his successor, the publication deteriorated rapidly. 

In January of 1897, as in the previous winter, the most pressing 
concern among the students was the reconvening legislature. The 
Alcalde noted that many of the students were daily attendants at 
the legislative sessions, “not in the role of lobbyists, though.’’** 
The governor was little more endearing than he had been a year 
before. In his message to the legislature, he explained that the 
University needed about $350,000 but that it was unconstitu- 
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tional to give it so much. Undaunted, the students regaled the 
legislators with an oyster roast, John probably assisting. 

On January 28, Democratic Austin gave a warm welcome to 
William Jennings Bryan and was inspired by his two addresses. 
On February 10, Dr. Winston was formally inaugurated with 
great ceremony and many expressions of optimism. Already, how- 
ever, signs of his subsequent failure were becoming evident. 
Among other blunders was his castigation of the popular editor 
of the Alcalde as a “‘stupid ass.’ The students took sides. As before, 
John maintained that the president was the main instrument in 
advancing the University; without notice, he resigned his posi- 
tion on the Alcalde and left with bitterness between himself and 
his former associates. He had an opportunity to vindicate his 
position in the Cactus, which contained as its introductory essay 
his long eulogy of Dr. Winston. 

As the end of the school year approached, John had even more 
important concerns. He was graduating in June and did not have 
a job. He located a temporary summer position at Miss Carring- 
ton’s school and made several applications, but by commence- 
ment time he still did not know what he would do the follow- 
ing year. 

On the fifth of June examinations were held, and between 
them, as always, students found rest and recreation: a baseball 
game at the lake or perhaps one of the latest books: Richard 
Harding Davis’s Soldiers of Fortune; James Lane Allen’s The 
Choir Invisible; Du Maurier’s The Martian; Frank Stockton’s 
A Story-Teller’s Pack. 

With commencement, the alumni converged on the ’Varsity. 
The newly-organized Texas State Historical Association held its 
first annual meeting. On the Class Day Program, John delivered 
the Class Oration. The next day, the long-awaited degrees were 
conferred, and John was at last an A.B. The Final Ball that night, 
said the Alcalde, “‘surpassed in beauty anything of the kind ever 
witnessed in Austin.’’** 

John paused momentarily to review his University career. He 
had, as he says in his autobiography, at least learned that he knew 
the little he knew. Also, he had developed latent qualities of lead- 
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ership. He had gained practice in forming and expressing his 
opinions. He had met some kindred spirits and made a few warm 
friends among them. The University had really done a great deal 
for him. 

As students and faculty departed the campus, Winston sud- 
denly discovered that he needed a registrar, and economically he 
decided to combine that job with the one of private secretary to 
himself. He had to have a man who would be loyal to him. So he 
chose John, and the young man was overjoyed. He could start 
work on an M.A.; he could now serve both University and Pres- 
ident by interpreting each to the other; but, most important, he 
could let the people of Texas know what the University could do 
for them. He had already encouraged many of his old friends— 
like Charles Potts, later dean of the Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity law school—to come on to Austin; he would do this on a much 
larger scale. The hundreds of students he subsequently inspired 
and assisted in their careers at the University will testify that he 
did just that. 

From this job as registrar and secretary to the President, he 
went on to that of instructor in English at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. He received his M.A. from the 
University of Texas in 1906. The following year he spent at Har- 
vard University, where, working under Professor George Lyman 
Kittredge, he obtained a second M.A. in 1907; the North may 
therefore claim some credit for his subsequent success. Later 
positions he held were those of secretary to the University of 
Texas Ex-Students’ Association; bond salesman for Lee Higginson 
and Company; vice-president of the Republic National Bank of 
Dallas; and, as he is most remembered, collector of the American 
folk ballads which have earned for him a permanent place in 
American literary history. Such attainments surely indicate the 
worth of his early Texas schooling and of the handicapped but 
earnest teachers who guided him in it. 
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Early Cevas JUns: 
A Study in Social Relationships 


ELLEN GARWOOD 


HE typical Texan of the early days is often pictured as a 
lawless character with a special facility for shooting from 
the hip. Nevertheless, a composite diary of events which 

formed the day-to-day life of the first settlers would cover, not so 
much a multitude of sins, as of heroic and pathetic happenings. 
No such diary exists, of course, but the characters of many of the 
actors do live again in striking episodes strung throughout the 
journals and letters of the times. 

As a framework for the scene, those years between the granting 
of a contract to Stephen F. Austin in 1828 to settle three hundred 
additional families in his colony and the annexation of Texas to 
the United States half a generation later stand out in challenging 
delineation. And the focus of the picture? No institution serves 
better than the boarding house or inn, existing, as it did, as a 
kind of prism of the early life, reflecting the different facets of 
its character—rough, resourceful, generous, reckless to the extreme. 

The transition from the lonely settler’s cabin—nearly always 
open to a passing traveler for the night—to the house large enough 
to take in boarders as a business, and then to the inn set up 
especially for that purpose was, one finds, a rapid and an over- 
lapping one. The problems involved were both the general strug- 
gles of any American frontier and the well known, particular 
dilemmas of Texas with its early inclusion in a Mexico whose 
government, while enlightened enough to contain provisions 
against slavery, was often in a state of revolutionary flux, and 
whose officials spoke not only a different language but practiced 
a Catholicism for the most part alien to the settler from the 
United States. 

Americans, nevertheless, were anxious to come to Texas. They 
came in much greater numbers than the Mexicans, who often had 
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to be forced by their government to colonize a region which was 
considered too unproductive, too exposed to hostile Indians. The 
Americans came because of the cheap land and the generous 
policy of Stephen F. Austin in regard to debtors and also—in 
spite of complaints about mosquitoes and heat and alligators— 
because of the mildness of the climate. Among the early travelers, 
there are many accounts (like that of Noah Smithwick in 1827 
and that of the Reverend William L. McCalla in 1840-1841) 
which tell of nights spent outdoors sleeping either on the ground 
or, to avoid snakes and panthers, in a hammock in the trees. And 
in one instance, at least, Henry Fanthorp, an Englishman who 
later ran an inn, built a cabin for his supplies but slept outdoors 
himself until he could build a larger house for living quarters.* 
Still the traveler on horseback was always glad when he could 
spy a cabin in the distance. If he were willing to help with the 
chores, he could certainly earn a night’s rest and a meal. And so 
he would ride up to the place, confident of hearing, in answer 
to his “Hallo,” the customary “Light and tie!”’ or the drawling 
“Walk in, stranger!”* followed by a vigorous pumphandling of 
his arm. 

There are many descriptions of the early houses. Most of them 
were built of logs. The floors were either dirt or puncheon, and 
the windows—without glass, of course—were formed of a swing- 
ing shutter, attached by leathern or wooden hinges and locked 
on the inside by a bar and a wooden peg.‘ Perhaps one of the 
earliest homes which was used as a boarding house is that de- 
scribed by Mrs. Mary A. Baylor in her reminiscences of 1827 and 
later. Her father, Joseph Polley, “kept a public house in the 
country where travelers stopped.”* Among these travelers were 
Stephen F. Austin, Mrs, Josiah Bell, Mrs. Freeman Pettus, Mrs. 
Mary Austin Holley (Austin’s cousin) accompanied by her nieces, 
President David G. Burnet, and Governor Henry Smith. The 
Polley house was situated in the present Columbia, and was evi- 
dently there in the days when Josiah Bell, who moved to the place 
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from Nacogdoches in 1820, had already given his name to the 
location which was called, at that time, Bell’s Landing. 

From the characters of the guests who assembled at this house 
one can imagine that it was better than the general run of 
boarding house described in later documents, where the fare is 
spoken of as consisting of coffee, cornbread, and fried bacon, 
swimming in grease. Indeed, Mrs. Baylor’s parents must have 
been unusual among the early colonists in that they went to the 
trouble to make butter. It is rather well-known that as late as 
1845, in another towr.. Washington-on-the-Brazos, there was only 
one boarding house—that of a Mrs. Lockhart—which served milk 
and butter® The Polleys sold their butter, along with chickens 
and eggs, with the addition, on occasion, of molded candles, 
whenever the merchant at Bell’s Landing ran out of them.’ This 
family was industrious enough to make the most of its cattle, 
too, and to sell not only beef, but also tallow. The garden seems 
to have been a rare one. Growing in it, besides the usual sweet 
potatoes and corn, were Irish potatoes and tomatoes—which were 
just coming into use—the size of plums, as well as peach, plum, 
and fig trees.* 

It is of interest that the candles were possible on short notice 
only because a friend of the family, who went to New York every 
winter, had brought back candle molds. Still other families also 
made candles of a cruder sort by molding the tallow inside of 
hollow cane stalks.° In spite of the hardships of these days, how- 
ever, with their lack of ready made necessities—to say nothing 
of luxuries and entertainment—the settlers were able to amuse 
themselves in ways whose passing one may well lament. 

One of these diversions, in which a boarder at the Polley 
house might have joined, was an expedition to a bee tree to get 
honey. This was half a day’s work, and two or three persons 
would always go along to watch the fun. At other times the family 
would go out to get its winter’s supply of pecans, spending an 
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evening in the woods with the children, who did their part in 
picking and sorting the nuts. By far the largest gathering, in 
those days before either church or camp meeting, however, was 
the assembling of neighbors for a Fourth of July celebration.” 
On that day the women met together for a big quilting, while 
the men held horse races. Then, when it grew dark and the quilt 
was finished and the racing over, the men and women, young 
and old, gathered together and danced all night, posting guards 
to watch for Indians. Perhaps it was at one of these celebrations 
that bear meat was served by the keepers of the Polley house, for 
Mrs. Baylor says that this meat was kept “just for company.” 

What variegated and colorful gatherings these must have been, 
for the frontier in Texas as elsewhere was a true democracy, with 
no distinction because of wealth, station, or education.” And no 
doubt there were some women in calico and some in cashmere 
silk, imported from New Orleans, and still others accenting their 
side curls with high tortoise shell combs in imitation of the 
Spanish-Mexican senoras.* Indeed, at many of the dances the 
Mexican officials joined in. And even after the trouble at Anahuac, 
in 1835, when William B. Travis disarmed the Mexican garrison, 
Captain Antonio Tenorio, who had been in command, was one 
of the most polished dancers in the crowd which celebrated the 
“Fourth” a day late at Harrisburg.'* 

Although the majority of these early inns were run by men, 
several of the famous ones were the special products of women 
proprietors, under whose names they have been preserved in 
history. Among these were Mrs. Jane Long’s boarding house at 
Brazoria in 1832, and one she later ran at Richmond; Mrs. 
Pamelia Mann’s inn, first at Washington-on-the-Brazos in 1836, 
and then in Houston;*® and Mrs. Angelina Eberly’s house at 
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Austin in 1840 and later at Port Lavaca, where she took over 
the Tavern House in 1847.7 Although the advertisements of 
those days show that many of the inns run by men changed hands 
frequently, the women seem to have continued in possession 
for a long period of time. The one exception is Mrs. Long's 
boarding house in Brazoria, which she ran, nevertheless, for about 
three years with outstanding success. When she gave up this 
establishment to move to Richmond, she was gracious enough 
to place a notice in the paper asking the public to patronize 
her successor, who, by the way, was a man.'* This advertisement 
is noteworthy in the way it differs from most of the others, where 
one is generally informed of a change of management not by the 
previous but by the present owner. These notices are so similar 
that it is interesting to point out some of their phrases. The 
usual advertisement ran like this: ‘““The subscriber, having taken 
the hotel recently occupied by Messers Hughes and Levering, 
would most respectfully inform the public that his table will be 
furnished with the best the country can afford. His stables will 
be attended by good and careful ostlers,”'® or “the proprietors of 
this hotel, having made such alterations and improvements as 
necessary to the comfort of their guests, are now prepared to re- 
ceive them.”*° So many of these notices emphasize alterations and 
repairs that one is led to picture not just the usual wear and 
tear, but rather a glaring amount of destruction, accounted for 
by rowdy guests or fights against the Indians, as well as by the 
elements. 

But this was not always the case, and the women, for the most 
part, did not have to advertise so much. Yet, as W. R. Hogan says, 
“the problems of hotel proprietorship were formidable. The pro- 
curement of a variety of fresh food was virtually impossible.” This 
was in the period when overland freight was restricted to pack 
mules and ox-drawn carts. And, Hogan goes on, 


though sensitive palates were rare in that day of five to fifteen minute 
meals, complaints about the bad fare were common. Limited accom- 
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modations often made necessary the sharing of a room by several men, 
a circumstance which resulted in a number of untortunate occur- 
rences. When H. Baldwin of the Houston House civilly requested 
payment by one guest whose account was several weeks overdue, the 
delinquent replied, “If you come to insult me again, sir, I'll shoot 
you sir!” 

Nevertheless, Hogan says, “in addition to providing sleeping 
quarters, food, and drink’—the inns ‘‘were also the scene of 
cotillions, concerts, and organizational meetings.”** And he might 
have added, weddings. 

Under the circumstances, how did a woman proprietor make 
out, and what, besides gaining a livelihood, were the induce- 
ments for her to take up such a business? One can be sure thai 
a strong influence was the yearning for company on a frontier 
which was always lonelier for women than for men, especially 
in Texas where, because of the necessity of settling in the distantly 
separated Spanish grants, neighbors, except in well settled towns, 
were frequently as far away as ten or twenty miles from one 
another.” This was not such a drawback for the men, of course, 
who could travel more freely, and who always had the excite- 
ment of a greater participation in both defense and government. 
Another consideration, especially for a widow, was protection 
against the ever-to-be-feared Indian raids. And yet the fortitude 
and daring displayed by most of these women, and particularly 
by Mrs. Long, leads one to believe that not so much protection 
as the gaining of a livelihood was the fundamental motive. 

The prices in most of the inns during the time of the Republic 
ranged from one dollar to a dollar and twenty-five cents a day.”* 
As money was scarce, the proprietors were often paid in mer- 
chandise or by work. As has been noted, it had been the habit. 
before the establishment of regular inns, to earn a night’s rest at 
a stranger’s cabin by helping one’s host with the chores. One of 
the early writers recounts that if a traveler on horseback heard, 
from a house near by, the grinding of a mill or the pounding of 
a mortar, he would recognize his opportunity at once. Immedi- 
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ately he would ride up to the man grinding his corn with an 
old crank handmill, offer to “spell” him awhile, and take his turn 
at the mill. The next morning he would get up early and bag a 
turkey or a deer for the family which had taken him in.** In the 
towns or settlements where most of the boarding houses were 
located, there were, in addition to the above duties, less appealing 
jobs to perform. Where it was a business to take in boarders 
larger supplies had to be kept on hand, and the cleaning and 
sunning of the many gourds, which were used to store everything 
from clothes to vegetables or milk—and not only to store but to 
strain the milk**—must have been too dull to lure many guests 
into lending a hand. The tedious making of salt by boiling saline 
fungi deposits and straining the brine, and the manufacture of 
soap (with the subsequent use of the same lye which had served 
in this process for the conversion of corn grains into hominy) 
were other homely tasks that often fell to the lot of the early inn- 

Yet one of the most troublesome problems—as it is even today 
in some Texas areas—was that of water. In Galveston, home of 
the Tremont House, one of the most celebrated inns of the day, 
wells could not be dug more than eight feet deep because of an 
understratum of black sea mud intermingled with rotten shell, 
which made the water useless. And as no one had the means to 
dig an artesian well the water problem was most serious in the 
hottest summer months, when the shallow wells partially failed.*’ 
Anywhere, however, good drinking water was greatly prized, and 
a house with a successful well was singled out, sometimes, for 
this attraction alone.** Thus it can be seen that the physical 
hardships involved in keeping an inn were formidable. Whether 
it would have been possible for women to cope with them at all 
without the help of slaves, or without at least more certain labor 
than is available today, is doubtful. 

Among the slaves belonging to innkeepers, the only one about 
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whom much has come down is the young girl, Kian, owned by 
Mrs. Long. It was Kian who stayed faithfully by her mistress’ 
side in the long vigil at the fort of Bolivar Point in 1820. Here, 
it will be remembered, Mrs. Long, after everyone else had left, 
had insisted on remaining in fulfillment of her promise to await 
her husband’s return from his expedition against the Mexicans. 
And after Dr. Long’s death, when Mrs. Long had already set up 
her boarding house at Brazoria and was even more dependent on 
Kian than before, the news came that a man to whom her hus- 
band had mortgaged Kian was demanding that the slave be de- 
livered to him. The girl’s distress, however, was such that Mrs. 
Long promised to work hard to buy her back. But, as was habitual 
in the crises afflicting Jane Long, there was a gallant gentleman 
near by to help her out. This time Leonard Peck offered to pay 
the sum necessary to recover Kian and soon the negro girl was 
installed again in her mistress’ boarding house to help with the 
washing they took in as well as with the guests.*® 

No one could present more of a contrast to Mrs. Jane Long 
than Mrs. Pamelia Mann, whose career as an innkeeper was char- 
acterized less by steadfast bravery than by a tempestuous and 
gaudy daring. She is also known to have owned, not one, but 
several slaves, seven having been reported as part of her property 
upon her death.*® Even so it seems there were times when Mrs. 
Mann found she needed more help than the slaves could give 
her. The following story, reported by Andrew Muir, is typical. 
In 1836, a Lieutenant Colonel McComb, who had been put in 
charge of a sawmill near Lynchburg in order to prepare lumber 
for the United States Army, found it impossible to requisition 
enough laborers among the Mexicans captured at San Jacinto. 
One reason was that the civilians in the area, who had pounced 
on the chance to employ “free” labor, were little inclined to 
surrender these peons even for the benefit of the United States 
Army. And among these civilians was the famous Mrs. Mann, 
who had settled temporarily at Lynchburg, on Galveston Bay, 
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and who refused to give up the eight or ten Mexicans whom she 
had pressed into service.* 

Thus, while the faithful Kian was the chief mainstay of Mrs. 
Long’s boarding house, so far as is known, Mrs. Mann was able 
to make use of a much larger staff. In spite of this discrepancy 
it is Mrs. Long’s establishment which was the scene of the most 
important events. “It was the center of interest,” Nan Hillary 
Harrison writes, ‘‘.. always cheery, with a spacious dining room 
which was the meeting place of all ... arrivals, as well as head- 
quarters for government officers.’’ Here, ‘Stephen Austin, on his 
return from Mexico in September, 1835, made his immortal 
speech which largely influenced Texas to declare for independ- 
ence ... Mrs. Long’s enthusiasm and spontaneity lent success 
and inspiration ... to this occasion.’ 

Mrs. Long’s ability to manage and her “spontaneity and enthu- 
siasm” were not the only qualities which attracted guests to her 
house. There must have been a poise and refinement which 
heightened the beauty of this brave woman and made her an 
object of veneration as well as of romance to the men on the 
frontier, who were always searching for an ideal to soften the 
lawlessness and crudity of their surroundings. As was observed, 
when in difficulties, she was rarely lacking a gentleman to come 
to her rescue. Earlier than Leonard Peck a certain James Rowan 
had escorted her in 1827 from Natchez to her sister’s house in 
Alexandria so that she might eventually join her soldier hus- 
band. Before leaving, Rowan had given her both money and a 
letter of credit on his Natchez firm to use until Colonel Long, 
absent on a trip, should return.** 

After her husband’s death, Mrs. Long’s admirers grew in num- 
bers. One of them, Mirabeau B. Lamar, is said to have written 
a poem to her which he entitled “Bonnie Jane,” only changing 
“Jane” to ‘‘Anne” after a quarrel with the lady who had inspired 
him. Jane, as a widow, also received numerous proposals, and 
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the rumor goes that General Sam Houston was among her 
suitors. To Ben Milam, another, she is reported to have answered, 
“IT could never give my heart and hand but to one man.’’** An idea 
of her firmness and grace may be had from the advertisement, al- 
ready mentioned, which appeared in the Brazoria Advocate of 
March 27, 1834, where she announced her departure from Bra- 
zoria. It reads, 


Mrs. Jane H. Long takes this method of returning her unfeigned 
thanks to the citizens of Brazoria and vicinity for the very liberal 
patronage bestowed on her during her two years of keeping a public 
house ... and informs them that she has retired from business .. . 
Mr. M. W. Smith, having purchased the entire concern and being 
aided by Mr. and Mrs. Stephenson, she has no hesitation in recom- 
mending them to the public.*® 


While Mrs. Long was refusing her hand to admirers, Mrs. 
Mann was enjoying the companionship of her third husband. 
Before her career was over she was to marry a fourth. And in the 
atmosphere of the boarding houses operated by these two women 
one sees a reflection of this difference in personality. It is obvious 
also in the contrast between the relatively quiet character of 
Stephen F. Austin, who so often visited Mrs. Long, and the exhi- 
bitionist nature of Sam Houston, familiar enough with Mrs. 
Mann to rest his head on her lap—on one occasion—so that she 
might comb his hair.** Still another comparison of the two women 
and their homes might be measured by the contrast between the 
unostentatious atmosphere of Mrs. Long’s Brazoria, and the rowdy, 
boomtown, gambling air of the new village of Houston where 
Mrs. Mann ran her most successful inn. The two towns, them- 
selves, invite a comparative analysis. 

Noah Smithwick relates that it was in the two districts of Fort 
Bend (later Richmond) and Brazoria that the majority of Austin’s 
first colonists were located, most of them being persons of means 
who owned slaves and plantations.** The route between Austin’s 
headquarters in San Felipe and Brazoria, according to another 
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writer, was the most traveled in Texas about the year 1835, a 
whole year before the town of Houston had been born. Conse- 
quently it was well settled with houses kept as regular inns, so 
that one was no longer uncertain about paying, and could call 
for his bill on leaving without fear of embarrassing the host— 
a fear rather noticeably absent from the guest in the later Houston 
hotel who dared his landlord to try to collect from him.** There 
were other ways, besides, in which the Brazoria of those days, 
could lay claim to a certain prestige. As early as 1830, after the 
congress of the state of Coahuila and Texas had divided the 
land west of the Trinity River into two jurisdictions, Brazoria 
had been named the capital of the lower jurisdiction and had 
had its alcalde.* 

This alcalde, Henry Smith, has left an account of the town. 
When he arrived there in 1830, he found the place so prosperous 
and so filled with merchandise that there was not room enough 
for the supplies in the stores.*° As a result the goods had to be 
piled on galleries and in the streets. In spite of this state of affairs, 
theft was rare, and when it did occur on the occasion when a 
man stole a barrel of whiskey and later, on a drunken jag, knifed 
another man to death, justice was informal and swift. Smith says 
that he, as comisario, was called upon by a group of citizens to 
arrest this murderer. According to the Mexican law Smith was 
entitled to make the arrest, but not to inflict punishment until 
after he had sent a complaint with the evidence against the 
culprit in legal form and in Spanish to the proper authorities at 
the seat of government for the state. As the slightest omission 
in form—even the lack of a scroll beneath a signature—could 
necessitate this complaint’s being sent back for correction, some- 
times the final decision on punishment would take months to 
arrive. Besides, there were no jails in Brazoria. Smith, therefore, 
called twelve men as a jury to whom he reported his dilemma. 
Nothing daunted, the men, after complimenting him on_ his 
arrest of the prisoner, assured him that his duty was done, that 
he could release the man, and that they would take charge from 
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there on. They promptly did so by tying the culprit to a stake 
and whipping him until a physician standing by said he had had 
enough, whereupon the party rowed the prisoner across the river 
and ordered him to leave the country. When he had disappeared, 
the chief officer of the group took the man’s knife with which 
the murder had been committed and hurled it into the river. 
At once this gesture was followed by the more dramatic one of 
every man in the boat taking his knife from his belt and flinging 
it into the water.*? 

While Alcalde Smith does not recount a detailed description of 
Brazoria at this time, it is known from other accounts what the 
place looked like a few years later. According to one writer, it 
consisted of thirty houses, the majority being built of logs, with 
three of brick and two or three of wood frame. At this time, 
which must have been after Mrs. Long’s departure, the principal 
hotel was the house of William Austin. This hotel had the appear- 
ance of many of the early dwellings in that it consisted of two 
square, log houses “built about fifteen feet apart,” each with a 
“door in the middle facing inward; the space between being cov- 
ered by a roof, making a broad passage sheltered above and open 
at the ends.’’*? The hotel could take care of thirty boarders and 
served excellent food, considering the disadvantages of the place 
in a day when the transportation of supplies by river boat was 
almost as uncertain as the ox-drawn wagon since the streams were, 
at times, too shallow to be navigable. The table for dinner was 
set in the open passage. The apartment on the south of this 
passage was used as sleeping quarters for the guests, the other 
wing doubtless being reserved for the family. As the sleeping 
quarters were only twenty feet square, it required some ingenuity 
to place thirty men “in a horizontal position and each on a 
separate mattress.’*? Even so, it was something not to have to 
share one’s bed, as guests later had to do in the still more crowded 
conditions in Houston. 

On November 30, 1836, the Congress at Columbia announced 
that the proposed town of Houston should become the temporary 
seat of government for the budding Republic of Texas.** At the 
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Jane Herbert Wilkinson Long, “Mother of Texas," ran two boarding houses, the first 
one at Brazoria from 1832 until 1834, the second one at Richmond in 1837 and 1838. 
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City of Austin in 1873. On the corner of Pecan St. (the present Sixth St.) and Congress 
Ave. may be seen the Swisher Hotel buildings (erected in 1852) which include 
the old Bullock House of the days of the Republic. 
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moment there was little more to mark the new capital than the 
scene of the previous summer, described by Dilue Harris as “‘a 
dugout canoe, a bottle gourd of whiskey, and a surveyor’s chain 
and compass” used by “four men with an ordinary camping 
outfit.’** Nevertheless, the town grew up almost overnight. John 
Hunter Herndon, who visited there in 1837 and 1838, describes 
the place as having a population of two thousand although it was 
only nine months old, and as being “‘the greatest sink of dissipa- 
tion and vice that modern times have known.’’** Before Herndon 
left he thought he saw evidences of reform, especially after the 
delivery of three sermons in one day by one of the Allen brothers, 
one of the two initial city founders.*? As to the physical aspect of 
Houston, although there were a few unfinished frame houses and 
a few brick ones in the town, most of the dwellings, as else- 
where, were built of logs. And when it rained, the streets—even 
as they are currently in the unpaved sections—were a sea of mud, 
for the town was laid out in marshy land that was difficult to 
drain. 

The atmosphere of Houston, even during the evidences of 
reform, must have been a perfect backdrop for the rugged char- 
acter of Mrs. Pamelia Mann. Herndon’s diary abounds in such 
phrases as ‘‘a man drank liquor out of a skull that still had the 
brains it it’’;** “there were several rows in town” and ‘“‘one man 
was killed’; “‘a man was indicted for passing ‘counterfeit money’ 
and fined only $125"; some “‘criminals were whipped at the post’; 
“T took a walk to the duelling ground”; “Stuart came to my room 
to say he’d lost his pocketbook with $750 Kentucky money’’;*’ 
there was an “affray in town with Bowie knives and pistols.”*° 
These accounts are interspersed with such notations as “I was 
invited to a candy pulling” today and I saw “thirteen ladies at 
one time on the street, more than I supposed were in town,” and 
later “I met the Misses Smith at church and escorted them into 
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their carriage.”*! Thus the extremes of violence in the midst of 
simple, unartificial living—an anomaly which, in many ways, 
still persists in ‘Texas—were characteristic. 

In such an atmosphere Mrs. Mann‘s “Mansion House” soon 
became famous. It was located on the northeast corner of Con- 
gress and Milam, across the city square and next to Henri Corri’s 
theater. The house was a “two storied, commodious, plastered 
building” with porches. In the parlor there were a “sofa, a cherry 
center table, an eight day clock and half a dozen chairs,” the 
whole being graced by a pair of the inevitable spittoons. In the 
dining room there were two long tables with benches, while from 
the ceiling there hung two fly brushes which at meal times were 
swung back and forth by the pickaninnies, Phil and Maria. These 
tables were laid with china dishes and German silver cutlery**— 
a far cry from the forks and spoons made of cane in some of the 
earliest settlers’ cabins. There were, besides, large urns from which 
coffee was served, britannia pots for tea, and decanters for hard 
liquor and wine. In the rear, in a separate building, stood the 
kitchen, with a generous assortment of pots and pans and a reg- 
ular cook stove—also a striking contrast to the outdoor pits or 
crude fireplaces used for cooking the wild game and cornbread 
of the pre-Republic days. There were, besides, in the kitchen, half 
a dozen large coffee pots, each holding twenty gallons which 
supplied the tables, coffee being one of the principal staples of 
the period, ranking equally with plug tobacco and whiskey. The 
sleeping accommodations included three rooms with washstands, 
mirrors, and double beds, covered with testers and surrounded 
by dark curtains and white mosquito bars. “In addition there 
were other rooms arranged as dormitories, containing double and 
single beds, with good mattresses, feather pillows, _.. and mar- 
seilles spreads.”** The fioors throughout were spread with hooked 
calico rugs of varied colors—greens, blues, and pinks. In cold 
weather, the house was heated by three black cast-iron and three 
sheet-iron stoves. 

In these comparatively luxurious surroundings one might 
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have expected a serenity and graciousness of living quite in con- 
trast to the habits of ruder dwellings. The opposite, however, 
seems to have been true. Mrs. Mann, herself, according to the 
early court records of Harris County, was prosecuted for counter- 
feiting, forgery, fornication, larceny, and assault with intent to 
kill. It should be pointed out that the fornication charge, how- 
ever, has been in part refuted by evidence that after Marshall 
Mann’s death, his widow was only following the custom of in- 
formal marriage in her relations with her fourth husband, a Mr. 
Brown—a holdover from the days of Mexican rule when marriages 
could be entered into but not sanctified until blessed by the 
itinerant priest. Later Mrs. Mann and Brown were legally united. 
Perhaps, besides, it was not so much Mrs. Mann’s example, as the 
atmosphere of Houston itself, which accounted for such incidents 
as the duel between two of her guests who shared a room, an 
affray which resulted from the accusation by one that the other 
had stolen a thousand dollar note from his wallet. This affray 
became particularly notorious because it was discovered, later, 
that the accused man was innocent.** 

Yet duels and knifings were anything but rare in Houston. 
One reason was the fact that in 1838 Houston was considered the 
“El Dorado” of the West, because, as Mrs. Harris points out in 
her “Reminiscences,” the rumor had spread abroad that much 
gold had been taken from the Mexicans at San Jacinto and that 
all this treasure was located in Houston. For this reason many of 
the gamblers forced to leave Mississippi had come there. Still not 
everything in the two-year-old city of 1838 was violence. The city 
was characterized by extremes of gracious refinement on the one 
hand and rowdyism on the other. The Mansion House was the 
scene, not only for challenges to duels, but. at least, on one 
occasion, on June 15, 1838, of a distinguished wedding between 
one of Mrs. Mann’s sons, Flournoy Hunt, and Miss Mary Henry, 
at which no less a personage than the President of the Republic, 
General Sam Houston, was a guest. After the wedding there was 


a supper and a ball.* 
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The balls of those days, when held in the city, were grand 
affairs. Mrs. Harris has described one of them which took place 
on the second story of another hotel in Houston. Half the men 
who were candidates for office in the election of 1838 were 
present, and the ball was formally opened by a glittering grand 
march or promenade, led by President Houston, who was followed 
by Vice-President Lamar and his staff. As young ladies were scarce 
in the town, the girls of fourteen and younger who were per- 
mitted to join in these dances inspired an additional tone of 
gallantry and liveliness.** 

This spirit was also evident in the theater crowds at the Corri 
Theater adjacent to the Mansion House. In San Augustine, an- 
other inn, the $12,000 Berry Hotel, included a theater of its own 
in the ballroom which was “equipped with dressing rooms and a 
stage.””*? But the enthusiasm at the Corri Theater was not always 
divorced from scenes of danger. One of these scenes is vividly de- 
scribed by Mrs. Harris, who as a girl of fifteen attended the 
theater on the night in October, 1838, when General Houston, 
upon his entrance into the city, was met at Green’s Bayou by the 
famous Milam Guards. Among these guards, with their white 
uniforms trimmed in blue, many of the young girls who were 
at the theater had sweethearts, and it must have been with an air 
of excitement that they watched General Houston and his escort 
enter to take their seats. Soon, however, another drama of the 
audience was in store for them. All the front rows had been oc- 
cupied by the gamblers and rougher element of the town. When 
the manager, Henri Corri, came out upon the stage and asked 
these men to give up their places to the orchestra there was an 
outcry of refusal. Corri then threatened to call the police, but 
when the sheriff came in and asked the soldiers to help him disarm 
and arrest the offenders, fists flew and chairs were overturned. 
At this point President Houston arose and announced that he 
and the ladies and children would take the back seats instead. 
One of the gamblers, suddenly ashamed, protested gallantly that 
if their money were returned they would leave the theater, as 
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they had no desire to ‘“‘discommode the ladies.’’** Somewhat as 
an anticlimax, Mrs. Harris adds that, after the play, President 
Houston arose and made another speech, admonishing the young 
ladies to be obedient and diligent in their studies. A further and 
more touching climax was the death, some time later, of one of 
the actors, and the purse that was raised by the gamblers to care 
for the deceased’s widow and her children.*° 

While such stirring episodes were occurring in the theater of 
those days, there were equally exciting events taking place in the 
temporary hall of Congress in Houston. A guest at Mrs. Mann’s 
or one of the other inns could not complain of a lack of challeng- 
ing entertainment. When he attended the sessions of Congress, 
he would find himself thoroughly absorbed, not only by the 
speeches on the many problems of currency, industrial develop- 
ment, and defense which confronted the young Republic, but also 
by the clash of tempers and the hurling of threats that followed. 
According to Herndon, who was a boarder at Floyd’s Hotel in 
Houston, two such incidents occurred at one session, immediately 
upon the dispersal of the crowd following an address by Presi- 
dent Houston. These incidents consisted in, first, an attack on the 
comptroller, Francis R. Lubbock, who, upon being knocked 
down, arose and shot at his assailant, and, second, in a murder 
whereby a certain Mr. Armstrong was shot in the back of the 
head by a man named Davey.® Perhaps after all, Mrs. Mann was 
only defending herself when she committed “assault with intent 
to kill!” 

Nevertheless when, about a year earlier, she unhitched her oxen 
from one of Houston’s army wagons as his soldiers were march- 
ing to the San Jacinto, the general called out to the wagonmaster 
who had started in pursuit of her, “Look out, Rohrer, that 
woman bites.’’* 

Of an equally rugged, if not so colorful, individualism was the 
character of the third woman innkeeper who was famous in those 
days—Mrs. Angelina Eberly. Just as Mrs. Long and Mrs. Mann 
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epitomized in a way the atmosphere of Brazoria and Houston, so 
did Mrs. Eberly sum up the stalwart pride and insularity of the 
capital of Austin. The tale of how she defied President Houston's 
agent in 1842 when he came to remove the government archives 
from Austin to the safer headquarters at Washington-on-the-Brazos 
is well known to students of Texas history. Mrs. Eberly was deter- 
mined to safeguard Austin’s claim to being the capital even at 
the risk of endangering the whole Republic by keeping the gov- 
ernment documents where they might be easily captured. It must 
be granted, however, that her discharge of a six-pound cannon so 
as to awaken the land office to defend the archives and their sub- 
sequent safe detention in her boarding house were fortunately 
not provocative of any evil consequences. 

At any rate, the staunch woman’s qualities of alertness and de- 
termination were valuable ones in the business of running a 
boarding house, especially at the time when Austin was consid- 
ered an exposed outpost. L. W. Kemp relates that the Eberly 
House was situated on Lots 1, 2, and 3, of Block 71, where the 
present United States Post Office stands, and that Lot No. 1 
fronted on Lavaca and Pecan Streets, Pecan being the present 
Sixth Street.** Many leading men of the Republic were Mrs. 
Eberly’s guests. Among them there must have been a preponder- 
ance of lawyers, a phenomenon arising from the fact that the 
multiple land disputes which were constantly occurring in Austin 
as a result of the issue of bogus land certificates had attracted 
some of the best lawyers from the United States.** And doubtless 
the gamblers and land speculators who made the lawyers neces- 
sary also found their way to Mrs. Eberly’s from time to time. 
That her table was celebrated there can be no doubt, for an issue 
of the Telegraph and Texas Registrar for December 15, 1841, men- 
tions that President-Elect Houston was “met by a large party, 
headed by the mayor and escorted to the Eberly House where 
an excellent collation was prepared.’’** Her efficiency paid off, for 
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when she died in 1859 at Indianola her estate, including five 
negro slaves, was estimated to be worth fifty thousand dollars.” 

That she should have been so successful is the more remark- 
able in that Austin, perhaps, through the ensuing years, afforded 
more competition in hotels and more demand for official enter- 
tainment than elsewhere. A worthy competitor of the Eberly 
House was the well-known Bullock’s Hotel. This hostelry was 
the scene of many a frontier drama. The building was formed 
by small houses, some frame and some log, built around a block 
of ground in the center of which were the rooms of the hosts.° 
The initial reason for the building of the place was a novel one. 
Richard Bullock, having come to Texas with a number of slaves 
in order to start a plantation, had found that danger from the 
Indians made his plan impracticable. He therefore hit upon the 
idea of building a fort-like mansion which would serve a two- 
fold purpose: that of giving accommodation to the sixty or 
seventy young men employed by the government as well as all 
the young people who came to negotiate with them—army and 
navy aspirants, judicial dignitaries, and the like—and at the same 
time furnishing employment to his slaves and a means of live- 
lihood to his family. Among the notable persons who stayed at 
his hotel were General Albert Sidney Johnston, General James 
Hamilton of South Carolina, who later tried to negotiate a loan 
from France for Texas, and the Frenchman, Henri Castro, who 
was at this time suing for a grant from the government to the land 
on which Castroville was located.” 

It must have been some time after the description of the inn 
given above that the sketch was drawn which shows Bullock’s 
Hotel as it is depicted in Hogan’s The Texas Republic. This 
drawing gives the hotel two stories with a double gallery along 
the front, the upper porch being supported by columns over the 
sidewalk. Horses were often hitched to these columns. Back of 
the two-story front there were one-story wings. Mrs. Julia Lee 
Sinks, who was a guest there in 1340, describes a more irregular 
appearing structure. She says that in the beginning the room 
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above the section which was later the dining hall, a room that 
had formed a kind of Lincoln’s Inn for the Republic as a meet- 
ing place for judges, lawyers, and attorney general, had been no 
more than a log cabin on stilts. It was not until the lower part was 
clapboarded in that the dining hall came into being.** 

Other parts of the hotel were, even in 1840, more elaborate. 
There was a center cabin on the north side which was known 
as the China Room, because its log walls were lined with shelves 
holding daintily flowered breakfast, dinner, and tea sets of beau- 
tiful French china. Still in this hotel, as in other houses of once 
wealthy planters who had brought to Texas only their most valued 
treasures, persons sat on rawhide chairs and drank from silver 
goblets."® One cannot fail to admire the courage with which many 
of these families, used to luxury, adapted themselves to the fron- 
tier’s crudities and hardships. That they did so, at times, with a 
kind of defiant display was perhaps natural in a land where, at 
first, there were not only conflicts between Mexican and Amer- 
ican authorities, but also between legitimate empresarios and 
hard-bitten land speculators, between advocates of friendship with 
the Indians and equally fervent upholders of annihilation. The 
settler, in order to establish his identity in the midst of these 
strenuous cross currents, unconsciously adopted a kind of casually 
superior demeanor which was a curious blend of the many wave- 
lengths to which he was exposed. 

Besides the China Room at Bullock’s Hotel there was a parlor 
where the hostess often played the piano, alternating between the 
dirge-like notes of such songs as “Not A Drum Was Heard” and 
the sentimental tones of “The Minute Gun At Sea” and “The 
Carrier Dove.” Sometimes as these songs were being played, the 
party would be interrupted by the sudden rumor of an Indian 
raid. As these raids were all too frequent, the women, not only 
from all the other rooms but even from near-by houses, would 
immediately congregate in the Bullock’s parlor. Here their emo- 
tions would soar or drop as the hardier, indifferent gentlemen 
tried to minimize their fright or the professional scare-mongers 
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worked to increase it. These latter were known as “‘ladies’ men,” 
gentlemen who lost no chance to work on the women’s emotions 
so as to have an excuse for comforting them. But often as not 
the rumors were serious and at these times the more tearful ladies 
reproached, of their own accord, those who laughed and waltzed, 
admonishing them to “cease their levity and pray.” It was then 
that the more courageous men went out in groups or singly to 
fight off the Indians, and it was these men, of course, who were 
the usual victims." 

Among the other inns which were celebrated at an early date 
were the Fanthorp Inn at Anderson in central Grimes County, the 
Whiteside Hotel at San Felipe de Austin, the Berry Hotel at 
San Augustine, and the Tremont House in Galveston. The old 
Fanthorp Inn, like so many of these establishments, was originally 
built for a private house and later enlarged to accommodate 
boarders. Its owner, Henry Fanthorp, was a gentleman who, in 
sorrow over the death of his wife and only son in England, had 
come to Texas to start life anew. His inn, which had been built 
as a home for his American bride in 1834, was a large log house 
with a rock chimney at either end, situated in a beautiful clump 
of trees. In 1835 the house was put to additional use by serving 
as post office for the weekly mail route, which had been estab- 
lished by the provincial government, between San Felipe de 
Austin and Nacogdoches.” 

The Fanthorp Inn, like the others mentioned, attracted dis- 
tinguished visitors. Among these were Sam Houston, the Hon- 
orable Amelia Murray, one of Queen Victoria’s maids of honor, 
and, later, in 1846, General Zachary Taylor, when his army 
passed through the town on its way to the Mexican border. One 
of the reasons for the inn’s fame was the fact that it was situated 
at a spot where two of the most important stage lines of this 
section crossed—one line traveling between Houston and old 
Springfield, the other between Nacogdoches and Austin. In fact 
it was across from the inn that the stage stands were built, and 
here that the drivers watered or exchanged teams and made re- 
pairs, while the passengers refreshed themselves at the inn. Gen- 
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eral Taylor's visit was one of the most challenging to Fanthorp’s 
management, and one can imagine no more lively nor colorful 
scene than that of the general and his officers being served a 
formal dinner, while the soldiers were given refreshments at tables 
hastily erected beneath the spreading trees.”* 

The Whiteside Hotel at San Felipe has been described by 
Noah Smithwick as differing, in 1827, from the other buildings 
of this town only by reason of its height, which was one and a 
half stories. It was built of logs and had the regulation central 
passage and the old fashioned stick and mud chimney. Back of 
this hotel and looking almost like a duplicate was the alcalde’s 
office of those days—a windowless, floorless structure of unchinked 
log walls.** It was in this log dwelling that Stephen F. Austin 
and his secretary, Samuel Williams, recorded the early land deeds 
and other business of the colony. 

Although it was a far cry from this simple structure to the later 
Tremont House in Galveston (for a long time the best known 
city of Texas) still the accounts of the Tremont left by a dis- 
tinguished British visitor, Francis Sheridan (grandson of the 
famous playwright Richard Sheridan) who was there in 1840, 
are not altogether complimentary. The first and best comment 
he has to make is about the bar, to which he doubtless consid- 
ered he was giving high praise when he said it was like “any other 
Bar in any Inn in England.’ On the counter there were glasses, 
liqueurs, cigars in tumblers, and allumettes made out of old news- 
papers. Also available were cold meats, pickles, bread, and butter. 
The room was a “Club by night, a counting-house by day.’’** Here 
during the day could be seen merchants and tradesmen bent 
upon “doing each other,” and captains of steam vessels, together 
with the never failing loafer. ‘Loafer,’ Sheridan explains, is the 
term applied to a man who perpetually hangs around a bar in 
order to be treated to food and drink by his friends. When his 
friends get on to him he “absquotulates.” On the other hand, a 
“rowdie” is a “loafer” who is pugnacious. Spitting, Sheridan says, 
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is a common practice. He was amazed that it was carried on even 
before women, and still more horrified upon seeing a man teach 
a two-year-old to spit and afterwards applaud the child’s efforts.” 

At the Tremont House, a loud bell for breakfast rang at eight 
o'clock, whereupon the doors of a large room which ran the whole 
length of the building were thrown open, and the crowds which 
had been gradually accumulating, rushed headlong in, and in 
less than ten minutes rushed headlong out again. To these suc- 
ceeded the host and hostess and their family, and these again gave 
place to the servants. Dinner was conducted on the same prin- 
ciples at three o’clock in the afternoon, “three relays of guests 
being apportioned to one course, instead of three courses to one 
relay.” An ample supper concluded the day, and “having spit, 
chewed, drank and smoked until 1014 or 11, Beds are sought 
& in brief space the Moon is gazing on no quieter place than 

Sheridan further says that, along with five other men, he 
occupied a bedroom of five feet by ten, which contained as part 
of its equipment two small basins with jugs to correspond, and 
which was heated by a roaring stove in the center. The poor 
fellow suffered greatly from both the snores and the excessive 
heating system. 

Nor did another British visitor, Charles Hooton, who stayed 
at the hotel in the summer of 1841, fare much better. Hooton 
spoke of how he sat in the Tremont House smoking a cigar to 
keep off the mosquitoes.” When he mentioned hailing a friend, 
a Captain Thompson, who appeared with a brace of double 
barreled rifle pistols and a bowie knife, he described the captain 
as coming to sit by his side on a “rough-hewn sofa.” Among the 
amusements of the town which Hooton listed was the interesting 
one of frequenting at night—besides the hotels and groggeries— 
certain “burrows called ten pin alleys.’ Hooton explained ironi- 
cally that “nine” pens had been forbidden by law, whereupon 
the people had set up “ten” and rolled away day and night with 
impunity.’’*° 
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There were, of course, good reasons for many of the incon- 
veniences and naive amusements described in connection with 
the inns of these days. And not the least among them in Texas, 
even more than on other frontiers, was the unstable condition of 
currency. While conditions were bad in the United States, par- 
ticularly after the panic of 1837, they were worse in Texas. The 
confusion resulting from dealing in Mexican and other foreign 
money which persisted even after Texas had won its independ- 
ence, together with the extremely unstable currency of the days 
of the Republic, must have made it especially hard for innkeepers 
and other servers of the public to collect the exact amounts owed 
them. Edward Stiff, writing in 1840, says that the currency of 
Texas in 1838 consisted “entirely of treasury notes, corporation 
and individual tickets, such as are vulgarly called ‘shinplasters’ ”’; 
and that it “differed from the currency previous to the war when 
there was a sound circulating medium” which, if not abundant, 
was at least “more durable.’’*! Hooton, writing of Texas in 1841, 
remarked how President Lamar himself had admitted the country 
was bankrupt because it was unable to secure a European loan, 
and told how paper promises to pay were so reduced as to render 
a dollar note not worth a picayune in New Orleans, and in Texas, 
itself, worth little more than six pence “good money.’’*? On the 
other hand, Hogan says that notes of fives and tens, issued by 
the Galveston mercantile firm of McKinney and Williams were 
redeemable at the counter in gold and silver, and that notes of 
a higher denomination were redeemable in Baltimore.** Another 
writer recounts that in Galveston there was a new enterprise, the 
“rag trade,” which consisted in purchasing and selling false bank 
notes which were palmed off on any stranger suspected of having 
money. “The end of the interest notes and red-backs | which did 
not bear interest] came in 1842,” writes Edmund T. Miller. They 
sank in value, “being current at from 10¢ to 2¢ on the dollar,’ 
and in many parts of the Republic they were worth nothing at all. 
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Moreover, navigation of the streams, the most dependable 
means of travel and freight in early days in Texas, was often as 
uncertain as the currency. Mirabeau B. Lamar’s daughter, writ- 
ing in her journal in 1838, tells how at one place Buffalo Bayou 
was so narrow that a steamship trying to turn around in a bend 
of the stream had its chimneys torn off and its captain knocked 
overboard.** Amos Andrew Parker, in his Trip to the West and 
Texas, published in 1836, notes that the Brazos was navigable 
only at high water, when steamboats came as far up as San Felipe 
de Austin, whereas the Colorado was navigable for only ten or 
twelve miles above its mouth.*® 

Under such conditions it is remarkable that there were not 
even more evidences of isolation and oddity than have been pre- 
served. The Texans, however, made the most of their surround- 
ings. Whether dressed in a frock coat made of a black-edged, 
scarlet blanket (perhaps the only material available) *’ or wearing 
a leopard skin vest and broad white hat, a la General Houston, 
or attired in simple buckskins, which stretched so as to flap 
around the ankles in the rain and shrank up high when dried by 
the fire, the Texan was usually frank and democratic in his man- 
ner. Frank Brown, in his Annals of Travis County, declares that 
no distinction other than a man’s own “merits, his capacity to 
amuse and entertain, and his innate ability” were ever needed as 
a passport to the neighborhood. “Failure to ask a neighbor to a 
raising, a chopping, a frolic, a quilting or other entertainment, 
was an indignity that required an explanation—for all were 
anxious to contribute to the general comfort.’’** 

A final glimpse of a scene at one of the inns will suffice to illus- 
trate this quality of kinship and fortitude. Mrs. Mary Maverick 
describes in her memoirs how, as a girl, she visited in 1838, Major 
George Sutherland’s house, “Spring Hill” on the Navidad, where 
there boarded, besides a Mrs. Roylston and her son, a Captain 
Sylvester from Ohio and another gentleman who was the fiance 
of young Fanny, Mrs. Sutherland’s niece. Mrs. Sutherland, whom 
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all the guests called “Aunt Fanny,” entertained her boarders with 
tales of the “Runaway Scrape,” and was gracious and cheerful 
in spite of the tragic death of her son, who, when only nineteen, 
had been killed with Colonel William B. Travis at the Alamo. 
One afternoon, when the young girls and their escorts were danc- 
ing after tea, a forbidding looking Indian walked into their midst, 
dressed in a breech cloth, feathers, anklets, moccasins, and a long 
white shirt. Although the Indian announced that the pretty ladies 
in Houston had danced with him, kissed him and given him 
rings, and strongly hinted for like favors from Mary Maverick 
and Mrs. Sutherland’s niece, the young girls were able to keep 
their composure and to refuse him with enough tact to avoid any 
danger or any conflict between the Indian and the young men 
who were their partners.‘ 

‘Texas, then, even in the inns and boarding houses of the early 
days, often exhibited less rowdiness and violence than true com- 
panionship, steadfastness, and democratic warmth. It is even prob- 
able that, with the coming of the machine age and all its so-called 
refinements, there have been lost, along with simple pleasures, a 
certain mutual faith and comradeship and an international tol- 
erance which were present in the old days and which it would be 
well to regain. Certainly there is no doubt that, along with cur- 
rent progress and rightful pride in the correction of old abuses, 
one can still find, when face to face with the past, many reasons 
both for humility and for a strong and lasting admiration. 


s9Mary A. Maverick, Memoirs (MS., Archives, University of Texas Library), 1. 
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Agitation in Cevas for 
Reopening the Slave Crade 


EARL W. FORNELL 


GITATION for the repeal of the laws prohibiting the African 
slave trade was a prominent subject of discussion in com- 
mercial and political conventions throughout the lower 

South in the last half of the eighteen fifties.1 The Texas delegation 
which attended a commercial and slave trade convention in New 
Orleans in 1856 voted unanimously for action which would lead 
to legalizing the trade.’ Texas delegations voted the same way at 
similar conventions held in 1857, 1858, and 1859.° 

An early Texas advocate for the repeal of the existing restric- 
tions against the African slave trade was Hamilton Stuart, pub- 
lisher and editor of the Galveston Civilian. Since Stuart was also 
the federal customs collector at the port, and therefore responsible 
for enforcing the laws restricting the traffic, a conflict between 
duty and interest was clearly present at the customs office of the 
only major harbor in Texas. Because of the dynamic character of 
politics during these years, however, Stuart at times favored a 
policy of acquiring African labor, even though to do so required 
the violation of state and federal laws. At other times he opposed 
the traffic so long as the laws made the trade illegal and finally, 
in 1859, he opposed it categorically. He took the final position in 
1859, when he decided to support Sam Houston for the governor- 
ship rather than the pro-slave trade candidate, Hardin R. Runnels. 

Among the arguments Stuart often marshalled in support of 
the advocacy of bringing African labor to the cotton fields of 
Texas were citations from the Holy Scriptures which appeared to 
indicate that the savage Negro was ordained to be the servant of 


1W. E. Burghardt DuBois, The Suppression of the African Slave Trade of the 
United States of America, 1638-1870 (New York, 1896), 169. Hereafter cited as 
DuBois, Slave-Trade. 

2Houston Telegraph, December 22, 1856. 

3DuBois, Slave-Trade, 169-173. 
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the Christian. To bring the “African to the plantation” was to 
save him, said Stuart. “Of course, the opening of the slave trade is 
abhorrent to the pious feelings of the Boston abolitionist, to him 
the lowest half-baboon Negro in Africa is infinitely” better off 
“than it is possible for a slave to be among the white folks ‘down 
South.’ ’” However, the “learned fools” of New England, wrote 
Stuart, “do not know what they are talking about; the whole con- 
tinent of South Texas is going to waste for want of white intellects 
and Negro laborers.” The Negro, insisted the editor, could never 
realize a better status than that which he could achieve under a 
mild system of slavery; in this state he could accomplish the most 
good for himself, as well as for his superior fellow, the white man, 
and thus he could assure that his posterity would live perma- 
nently in a Christian land. Stuart called the attention of Texans 
to a recent editorial in the London Times, which had questioned 
whether or not the British government’s policy of trying to re- 
strain the African slave trade was not an impossible policy to 
pursue because of the enormous profits which were being made 
in the traffic. One slaver, reported the Times, had netted a profit 
of £37,000 on three trips. ““Why not admit these facts,” demanded 
Stuart, and accept the certainty “that products of slave labor sus- 
tain the commerce of the world, civilization, and Christianity? 
When England gets to where she needs more cheap sugar and 
cotton for the spinners of Britain,” argued the editor, “then, in- 
deed, will the people of England sing out ‘more niggers! We must 
eat and be clothed!’ ’’* 

Willard Richardson of the Galveston News endorsed the Civil- 
ian’s position in a vigorous editorial. He pointed out that Eng- 
land’s attempt to control the traffic had only compounded the 
cruelty of the trade. He cited the opinion of one slaver-captain 
who had stated that in the “nine cargoes of slaves he had run, his 
shrinkage” had averaged more than 30 per cent; the only solution 
was to legalize and then regulate the traffic.’ 

A few days later, E. H. Cushing, editor of the Houston Tele- 
graph, pointed to the fact that, although Texas was at that time 
producing less than one-half million bales of cotton per year, the 


4Galveston Civilian, June 20, 1857. 
‘Galveston News, June 20, 1857. 
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cotton lands of Texas were “capable of producing three million 
bales. The only thing we want,” he said, “is cheap labor; more 
cotton can be grown in Texas per acre than anywhere.” Cushing 
insisted that Texas ‘“‘may yet supply more than half the cotton of 
the world” if only some means were to be found to supply a 
“cheapened labor, so as to give the enterprise of our planters more 
scope.” Cushing took an encouraging note from the fact that 
African Negroes were being brought into the British sugar islands 
as “apprentices for 10 years.” Texas, he believed, ought to examine 
this method. “Apprentices, if not nominally slaves, are really so 
and it will be no cheating, if once we get them, to make slaves of 
them.” The Houston editor urged Texans “to inquire into the 
practicability of using a little English shrewdness, so as not to 
offend the philanthropy of either Brother Jonathan or John Bull 
and at the same time give us what everyone knows ere long we 
must have.’’ Cushing, however, emphasized that he was in favor 
of the apprentice system only as a means of increasing the number 
of slaves in Texas. “Let us replenish our fields with good, hearty, 
robust Negroes from the fountainhead,” argued Cushing. ‘Let 
us take those black barbarians and make good Christians of them 
and raise them to the level of our Negroes. The work is one of 
philanthropy and patriotism.”° 

The next day, Richardson of the News published a commentary 
which praised the London Times for admitting, at long last, that 
sugar, coffee, and cotton could be produced successfully only by 
employing slave labor. The Galveston editor, therefore, again 
urged the adoption of a policy which would allow the importa- 
tion of ‘‘Africans under some wise and humane system.’ 

During the late summer of 1857, those advocating the ‘‘new 
labor policy” found encouragement from the fact that the French 
government had originated a way to import labor from Africa to 
Martinique without appearing to be in violation of the general 
European treaties which outlawed the traffic. Twelve hundred 
“free” Negroes were imported into the French colony to work 
under ten-year apprentice contracts. At the end of the “apprentice 

®Houston Telegraph, July 1, 1857. 

7Galveston News, July 2, 1857. For other examples of pro-slave trade editorials 


in 1857, see Galveston News, August 6, 8, 22, 29, and September 5; Galveston 
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period,” the Africans were to be returned to their homeland. 
Lord Palmerston, the British cabinet minister who had long been 
waging an almost personal war against the traffic and who had 
instructed Consul Arthur T. Lynn, at Galveston, to keep His 
Lordship fully informed regarding “the traffic” in Texas, had ques- 
tioned the French as to whether or not this “contract labor’’ policy 
were not in violation of existing treaties. The French authorities 
had assured him that it was not. Editor Richardson, after giving 
his Texas readers a detailed explanation of the new French policy, 
concluded that the “free labor,’ worked for ten years in Mar- 
tinique, ‘“‘would have cause to envy Texas Negroes.” Few of the 
‘“Martinique-Negroes,” said Richardson, would be alive after ten 
years on the French plantations.* He noted that during the fall 
months the ship Phoenix, of the French firm Regis and Company 
of Marseilles, had moved 296 Negroes from Africa to the colony 
at Guadalupe on a 39-day voyage and had lost only 14 out of the 
lot. Two more ships of the same firm, the Stella and the Clara, 
were engaged to carry twelve hundred and fifteen hundred 
Negroes, respectively, to the French colony before the end of the 
year 1857. Losses on these journeys were expected to be negligible. 
Here, then, was an example of the humane benefits which could 
be expected from a legalization of the traffic.* 

The advocates of a reopening of the slave trade recommended 
various proposals as the most expeditious way in which to over- 
come the several legal barriers standing in the way—such as the 
provisions of the United States Constitution, the similar provision 
in the Texas Constitution of 1845, and the general law codes of 
the two governing bodies. It was believed that the elimination of 
the restrictions in the Texas Constitution and code on the in- 
troduction of Negroes into the state could eventually undermine, 
if not repeal, the second barrier provided by the federal restric- 
tions. If such a revision were achieved on the state level it would 
literally be impossible to secure a conviction, by a Texas jury, 
against any person accused of having been engaged in the traffic. 
As the situation stood in 1857, even though it was common 
knowledge that foreign Negroes were being imported into Texas 


SGalveston News, August 22, 1857; also see ibid., September 5, 1857. 
%Galveston Civilian, October 6, 1857. 
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and other Southern States, no slaver had been seriously hampered 
by the action of a federal court. 

Looking at the problem from this point of view, John Henry 
Brown, many times the mayor of Galveston, partner of Hamilton 
Stuart in the Civilian Job Printing Company, and representative 
from Galveston in the State House of Representatives, intro- 
duced into the legislature at Austin on November 25, 1857, a 
“Joint Resolution in Relation to the Importation of African 
Slaves.” In substance, the resolution was an elaborate polemic 
citing historical precedents, Biblical quotations, and classical liter- 
ature in support of the institution of slavery. The paragraphs of 
the document also presented the proposition that the Texas gov- 
ernor and the members of the Texas delegation at Washington 
should be instructed to press for a repeal of the treaties and laws 
curtailing the African slave trade and that necessary laws be 
“enacted to make this trade more humane.” The resolution was 
then referred to the Committee on Slaves and Slavery.*® The reso- 
lution, however, was allowed to remain in the committee be- 
cause political expediency indicated that it would be an act of 
wisdom not to inject this issue into the current legislative program 
despite the fact that Sam Houston, who opposed the reopening of 
the traffic, had been defeated in the August election for the gov- 
ernorship by Hardin R. Runnels, an ardent filibuster and an ad- 
vocate of a renewal of the foreign slave trade. 

While this victory emboldened the pro-slave trade elements to 
more vigorous action in 1858 and 1859, the result also aroused 
more conservative and moderate Texans to the realities of the 
situation and set the stage for the critical contest between the 
same candidates in 1859, at which time Sam Houston won the 
governorship and thus held the legal reins at the time of the 1860 
secession crisis. The major issue in Texas during these critical 
years was, in reality, the question of the slave trade, although the 
states rights Democrats struggled vigorously to maintain that the 


104 Report and Treatise on Slavery, Printed by Order of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Texas (Austin, 1857), 1-81; Journal of the Senate of Texas, Seventh 
Biennial Session (Austin, 1857), 66g. It it significant that the advocates of “legal- 
ization” appeared to be genuinely concerned about the inhumane aspect of the 
illegal trade then going on. They clearly indicated their desire to correct that 
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“labor question” was a universal matter and not an issue in the 
1859 contest. 

As was the case in other Southern States, the advocates for the 
reopening of the African slave trade received occasional support 
from the churches and the clergymen. The Presbyterians in Gal- 
veston asserted that the slavers, who brought African Negroes into 
the United States and eventually converted them toward an ad- 
herence to Christianity, were actually engaged in “‘a missionary 
work.” The federal fleet which occasionally intercepted a slaver 
off the coast of Africa was, therefore, actually impeding “God's 
work,” said the Presbyterians.‘ The Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
ence at Waco adopted a resolution to “memorialize” the next 
general conference of their church, which was to meet in Nash- 
ville on May 1, 1858, urging that this meeting “expunge from 
the general rules the admonition against the buying and selling 
of men and women, with the intention to enslave them.” The 
Texas conference “hoped that this obsolete prohibition’”’ would be 
repealed.” 

Methodists in “Fannin county and others’ who were opposed 
to the African slave trade attempted to organize an “M.E. Church 
North.” The Methodists of Houston and Galveston convened a 
“mass meeting” which passed a resolution praising the attempts 
to reopen the slave trade and “gave all persons connected with 
said M.E. Church North, as itinerant preachers or Bishops or 
propagators of their views, 60 days to leave the state’ or they 
would be dealt with “as hinted at in the above resolution.”** A 
correspondent writing to the Houston Telegraph, himself a re- 
ligious man, maintained that “the opening of the African slave 
trade for a single year would civilize and Christianize more 
Africans than the combined efforts of all the sickly sentimental 
philanthropists could do or have done in a thousand years.’ 

In 1859, as the date approached for the meeting of the state 
convention of the Democratic party which was scheduled to be 
held in Houston in May, the struggle for the control of the party 
and for the control of the state governmental machinery began to 

11Galveston News, August 29, 1857. 

12Galveston Civilian, January 26, 1858. 


18Houston Telegraph, April 4, 1859. 
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take definite form. The various leaders maneuvered to improve 
their respective positions. The moderate, pro-Union, anti-slave 
factions, both within the party and on the outside, began to 
coalesce around a possible ticket headed by Sam Houston. Over- 
riding the constant political factor created by the desire of various 
groups to control the seat of power was the immediate question 
of the slave trade and the potential issue of secession. These mat- 
ters were vital and they infused unusual tension and _ political 
drama into the approaching convention. Hamilton Stuart, tied as 
he was to federal government patronage by his office as customs 
collector, feared the loss of this lucrative position if the slave 
trade-secession faction should capture control. Although the editor 
supported the institution of slavery, he was, nevertheless, a sin- 
cere Unionist, who dreaded the prospect of secession. 

Viewing the dynamic political scene in this light at the open- 
ing of the year 1859, Stuart completely reversed his previous 
position on the slave trade issue and thereafter used his news- 
paper, the Civilian, as an organ against the “African-traffic” and 
against the ‘“Lubbock-Runnels filibuster” element in the Demo- 
cratic party. He joined forces with Ferdinand Flake, the pro- 
Union, “anti-slave trade” editor of the Galveston German news- 
paper, Die Union, who was a powerful leader of the Germans 
on the Gulf Coast. Allied with this faction, also, were such men 
as State Senator M. M. Potter and Lorenzo Sherwood of Gal- 
veston, and in the background, as the potential standard bearer, 
loomed Sam Houston. When, however, Hamilton Stuart asked 
Houston to give him permission to tell his friends that “Old 
Sam” would consent to head a conservative Democratic ticket, 
the General refused. 

Nevertheless, Stuart made the critical decision to reverse his 
position on the African slave trade some time prior to December 
28, 1858, for on that day he published an editorial in which he 
related the high price which planters were getting for cotton to 
the high price of Negroes. Stuart wrote, “12 cent cotton and 
$1200 Negroes” go together; if the price of Negroes were re- 
duced, he reasoned, the price of cotton would fall.** A few weeks 
~18Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker (eds.), The Writings of Sam Hous- 
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later the editor condemned the illegal slave trade, asserting that 
the provisions of the federal constitution and the congressional 
act of 1808 “should be obeyed until repealed.’’” E. H. Cushing, 
of the Houston Telegraph, declared that Stuart changed his views 
because of the office he held at the Customs House. The Houston 
editor asserted that he “would not change his principles for a 
pittance.”** A week later Cushing wrote that “The Civilian stands 
alone as the enemy of cheap and abundant labor” for Texas: 
“legalize the trade and the greatest benefits will ensue,” he said. 
Texas could produce seven million bales of cotton annually as 
against the present three hundred thousand. The industry, wrote 
Cushing, could not wait for the slow emigration “from the slave 
breeding states’; to postpone “the greatness” of Texas by restric- 
tions would be “criminal folly.”?*® A few days later the same editor, 
noting that the United States steamer Vixen had captured a “‘slaver 
in the Gulf off Florida,” cited this incident as an example of 
gross interference, on the part of federal power with the natural 
growth of Texas.”® Willard Richardson, of the Galveston News, 
as well as the Houston editor, was critical of Hamilton Stuart 
for shifting his position.”* 

Despite the fact, however, that vigorous opposition developed 
rapidly against the ‘‘anti-slave trade” faction, the official Demo- 
cratic county convention of Galveston County instructed its 
twenty-five delegates, who were appointed to attend the forthcom- 
ing state convention, to “oppose any platform resolution favoring 
the reopening of the slave trade.” 

In this situation the “Runnels-Lubbock pro-slave trade” group 
realized the necessity to “prepare Texas thinking in these matters” 
prior to the meeting of the state convention. Richardson and 
Cushing once more launched elaborate journalistic polemics to 
support the “slave trade’ position. Richardson began his effort 
in February predicting that within a year there would be a “uni- 
versal denunciation” of the federal prohibition throughout the 


17[bid., March 15 and 22, 1859. 

18Houston Telegraph, March 11, 1859. 

19Jbid., March 21, 1859. 

20[bid., March go, 1859. 
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22Houston Telegraph, April 20, 1859. 
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South. “The admonition that the slave trade is immoral is fatal 
to slavery,” wrote Richardson, “every editor who does not hold 
this view condemns slavery and ‘Texas whether he knows it or 
not.” He pointed out that to develop the resources of Texas was 
the ‘“‘deepest duty” of all Texans. “It will take two million slaves 
to people Texas” with the same relative proportion as possessed by 
the other Southern States, he pointed out. Should Texas, so well 
adapted to “slave products,” asked the editor, “remain a wilder- 
ness for want of friendly legislation?” Except for the legal re- 
striction, a slave could be purchased for $300. At reasonable 
prices, Richardson asserted, ‘‘the poor planter, who is now com- 
pelled to put all the menial labor of his household upon his wife, 
would have the means to put a Negro woman in her place and 
a man to help him in the fields; and the offspring of these Negroes 
would be a fortune for his children.” By a removal of these “trade 
restrictions” thousands of poor families in Texas would be saved 
from the hardships and sufferings of field labor. The assistance of 
even one slave per agricultural unit would compound the total 
production of the state at a rapid rate, said the editor; soon, new 
acres would be opened up, new roads would be made over the 
country—carpenters, blacksmiths, and mechanics of every kind 
would be in demand; towns would spring up and an “impetus be 
given to improvements beyond all past precedent.” 

Richardson admitted that it would be difficult, as a matter of 
politics, to secure a repeal of the federal restrictions; yet this fact 
need not be a barrier to the growth of Texas. “We care not if 
every foreign slave trader in a Southern state shall be arrested 
by the colossal hand of the federal government,” declared the 
editor, so long as “the state herself permits the citizen to trade 
in slaves unmolested—when the cases come before a jury, it will 
be the federal government and the rights of the state” which will 
be at issue; no one need fear the result in such circumstances.** 

Hamilton Stuart, who by that time had changed his position 
on the issue, argued that if the barriers impeding the slave trade 
were removed, the flood of Negroes entering the state would soon 
depress the price of cotton and wipe out any possible economic 
gain. This would not be the case, argued a correspondent in the 
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Houston Telegraph: ‘I have examined the difficulties and other 
circumstances concerning the trade,” he wrote; “it is the long 
profit now which brings them in”; at $300 per Negro “there 
would be no flood; if we get too many we can close the trade 
again.” White labor or European immigration would not do. “You 
can’t command it.” In terms of a thousand acres, wrote this cor- 
respondent, the use of negro labor was the only profitable way 
to work a plantation.** 

Thus when the State Democratic Convention opened in Hous- 
ton on May 4, 1859, the issue of the slave trade was the dominat- 
ing factor upon which all else turned. Texans such as Governor 
Runnels, F. R. Lubbock, and A. P. Wiley, who had also been 
among the engineers behind the movement to aid General 
William Walker, were determined to take concrete action con- 
cerning the slave trade. They attempted to force the convention 
to adopt a platform advocating the legalization of the traffic. Two 
leading Democratic politicians, Judge John Henninger Reagan 
and Lewis T. Wigfall, who had previously taken opposing posi- 
tions on the issue, decided in the existing circumstances not to 
take an immediate stand either way because they realized that 
to inject the issue into the campaign would be to give a possible 
Sam Houston coalition of old Whigs and Know-Nothings a rally- 
ing item upon which to unite conservative pro-Union sentiment 
and thus capture the state government. Thus, over the slave trade 
issue, the heretofore strong Democratic party in Texas faced a 
critical division as the convention opened. 

The leaders of the party kept the issue suppressed during the 
first two days of the meeting, but on the third day, Colonel Frank 
Bowden Chilton, of Smith County, forced the question onto the 
floor and criticized Judge Reagan for evading the issue. Captain 
C. C. Herbert, of Colorado County, urged that “it matters not 
whether it is constitutional or not, we must have more slaves, and 
we must encourage the trade by all means in our power.” Dur- 
ing the night session, P. W. Kittrell stated that “to call the African 
slave trade piracy was an insult to Southern men”; the matter, he 
said, ought to be left to the control of the states. Dr. Thompson, 
of Galveston, spoke for a legalization of the traffic. M. Aycock, 
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of Falls County, maintained that the Democratic convention was 
not a slave trade convention and that, therefore, no resolution 
ought to be adopted. James E. Shepherd, of Washington County, 
replied that while it was his view that the federal law declaring 
that persons engaged in the importation of slaves were guilty of 
piracy was unconstitutional, he was opposed, nevertheless, to the 
resolution because it would split the party. F. S. Stockdale, a vig- 
orous supporter of General Walker, said that “slavery was mani- 
fest destiny” and that “Africans would continue to be imported 
into Texas in spite of all laws and edicts.” In the interest of party 
harmony, however, he was at this time opposed to the resolution. 
Thomas Palmer, another ardent filibuster, took the same view. 

Ferdinand Flake, a delegate from Galveston and the editor of 
the German newspaper, Die Union, delivered an angry speech 
denouncing in vigorous terms the proposition that the Demo- 
cratic party of Texas should even consider the possibility of 
legally reopening the African slave trade. At the conclusion of 
his remarks, Flake and Hamilton Stuart left the convention hall, 
declaring that “the odor of the slave trade at the convention was 
too strong for their nostrils.’’** 

Shortly after this incident, the issue reached a vote in the form 
of whether or not Colonel Chilton’s “‘pro-slave trade” resolution 
should be tabled. The vote was 228 to table, 81 not to table. Thus, 
the wish of the majority was “‘that it would not be well to compel 
men to take sides at this time.”** 

At this juncture Stuart and Flake, realizing that the crucial 
issue had been suppressed only temporarily, approached Sam 
Houston once more and urged him to head an “anti-slave trade” 
ticket. This time he agreed to run, because as he said, “I after- 
wards saw that to meet the issues of disunion and the African slave 
trade, I must face my foes and make the issue direct.”*? 

The “‘pro-slave trade planters’ on the Gulf Coast who had 
supported the Runnels and Lubbock wing of the party in the 
hope of securing cheap labor, did not approve of the policy of 
conciliation adopted by the Houston convention. These critics 
organized “States Rights Democratic Clubs” which proceeded to 


25[bid., May 6, 1859. 
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pass resolutions declaring that the laws restricting the slave trade 
were all unconstitutional. Horace Cone, a local political leader of 
the slave trade faction, defended the convention, declaring that 
Texas would get the slaves she needed without splitting the Demo- 
cratic party over the issue.** Two days later, Louis T. Wigfall de- 
livered a public address in Houston in which he asserted that even 
though, in his opinion, the federal law restricting the traffic was 
unconstitutional, the Houston convention properly avoided mak- 
ing the issue a party matter. This was not “cowardice,” he said, 
it was wisdom.*® Two weeks afterward, Cushing agreed that per- 
haps “‘it is better not to face the slave trade issue now. We can take 
care of it later.”*° A few days thereafter, Judge John H. Reagan 
and Wigfall reached a compromise by agreeing not to discuss 
the issue and to support each other.*! Wigfall’s decision was based 
upon political expediency; Reagan sincerely opposed the reopen- 
ing of the trade, for he had previously denounced the traffic as 
“an evil piracy.’ 

The rising dissension within the Texas Democratic party was 
exploited by Hamilton Stuart, Ferdinand Flake, Oscar Farish, 
James Love, and other conservative leaders to strengthen the Sam 
Houston ticket. “All the talk in Galveston is on politics,” wrote 
William Pitt Ballinger in his diary, and the “general opinion in 
Galveston is that Houston will be the next governor.’’* 

Ferdinand Flake asserted in his German weekly, Die Union, 
that Governor Runnels had lately consulted lawyers at New 
Orleans to ascertain ‘‘in what way the existing laws against the 
reopening of the slave trade could be eluded.” The German 
editor accused “Runnels, Wiley, Lubbock and Co.” of conspiring 
to undermine the Constitution and their party to promote “their 
selfish interest in the African slave trade.” He called the Demo- 
cratic States Rights Clubs “‘slave-trade clubs.’’** E. H. Cushing, of 
the Telegraph, replied by telling Flake that he was “selling out” 
his own Germans by supporting former Know-Nothing candi- 

28Houston Telegraph, May 16, 1859. 

29] bid., May 18, 1859. 

June 3, 1859. 

31] bid., June 20, 1859. 

32] bid., July 18, 1859. 
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dates. Flake, however, had already answered this charge by secur- 
ing a letter from the former Know-Nothing, Sam Houston, in 
which the General stated categorically that ‘““Knownothingism is 
dead.’’** 

Flake, in an effort to win the German vote for Sam Houston, 
continuously called attention to the fact that A. P. Wiley, of 
Huntsville, had declared, in a speech before the Houston conven- 
tion, that “should the Germans of ‘Texas declare themselves to be 
against the slave trade,” restrictions ought to be set up to keep 
the German immigrants out of Texas. At the time the statement 
was made, said Flake, ‘‘not a delegate arose to correct or modify” 
this remark directed against the Germans in Texas. Wiley stated 
later that, since he had often defended the Germans against former 
Know-Nothings, he had a right, now, to expect the Germans to 
support him on the slave trade issue.** 

At about the same time, Sam Houston, delivering his only 
speech of the campaign, declared ‘I am no friend of filibustering 
as the term is understood. I am opposed to resistance to the laws, 
whether it be against the African slave trade, the Fugitive Slave 
Law or the Dred Scott Decision. When the laws are no longer 
regarded, regulated liberty is at an end.’ 

During the summer, Texans who were genuinely concerned 
over the political unrest which appeared to be arising out of the 
injection of the slave trade issue into the already charged polit- 
ical atmosphere, urged Peter W. Gray, a respected Houston jurist 
who occupied the position of judge of the Houston district of the 
Texas court system, to prepare and deliver a public address upon 
the slave trade issue. Against the advice of his friends, the jurist 
complied. His “oration,” which took three hours to deliver, pre- 
sented the substantial arguments existing against the reopening 
of the slave traffic. Although E. H. Cushing, editor of the Tele- 
graph, “disagreed almost entirely” with the substance of the 
“oration,” he nevertheless printed the address as a series in sev- 
eral issues of his newspaper as a public service. 

Judge Gray asserted that the argument which held that the 


35Houston Telegraph, July 8, 1859. 
36Die Union, June 23, 1859; Houston Telegraph, July 4, 1859. 
37Williams and Barker (eds.), Writings of Sam Houston, VII, 362. 
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slave trade would Christianize African Negroes and which, thus, 
had won substantial support among “church going Texans,” was 
a “double faced plea” resting upon self-interest rather than upon 
Christianity. He insisted that if Negroes were ‘made cheaper,” 
all slaves would become less valuable and that their masters would 
provide them with less care; the native slaves themselves would 
be completely demoralized by the influx of cheap African labor. 

“As a Texan,” said Judge Gray, “I feel little complimented by 
the selection of this state as the field for ‘special efforts’ to revive 
this trade.”” Why was this done, he asked. “Because it is known 
that our vast territory, our spreading prairies, and rich bottom 
lands lie vacant and uncultivated. As our interest is supposed to 
lie that way,” said the Judge, “our state is to be the theatre of this 
contest.’ Such “ideas are afloat,” warned Gray; “how far they 
have been embodied for action I do not know, but that recent 
events indicate that definite steps have been taken for such action 
is beyond question.’’** 

The division over the “‘slave trade issue” was most trying upon 
those conservatives who believed in the “virtues” inherent in the 
“institution” as it then existed in Texas, but who abhorred the 
idea of legally accepting the African slave trade as an integral part 
of ‘‘the institution.” The respected state senator, M. M. Potter, 
of Galveston, journeyed to the neighboring city of Houston to 
advocate this point of view. He returned a saddened man. He 
confided to his friend, William Pitt Ballinger, that he was “‘thor- 
oughly disgusted,” because for his effort, he had been “greatly 
slandered for want of good Southern principles.” Ballinger him- 
self was so revolted by the whole canvass that he refused to vote 
at all.*° Tom Jack, a law partner and brother-in-law of Ballinger, 
became so involved in an exchange of insults over the issue with 
Hamilton Stuart that it took all the mediating skill of both fam- 
ilies to avoid a challenge which might have ended in a duel.*° 

When the election was at last held on August 1, Sam Houston 
received 36,257 votes and H. R. Runnels 27,500. The “slave- 
trade” men, however, carried the city of Galveston by a vote of 
403 to 307, and Lubbock running for the office of lieutenant gov- 

38Houston Telegraph, June 20, July 4, and July 13, 1859. 
3°Ballinger, Diary, July 22 and August 1, 1859 (MS., Rosenberg Library, Gal- 
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40] bid., August 31, 1859. 
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ernor polled 436 votes as against 267 for his conservative oppo- 
nent, Edward Clark.’ 

On contemplating the defeat of the “‘slave-trade” ticket, Cush- 
ing, editor of the Telegraph, professed to be genuinely surprised, 
because, he said, every English language newspaper in the state, 
with one exception, had favored reopening the slave trade. “Is it 
any wonder then,” explained Cushing, “that with this showing of 
public feeling we were impressed with the belief that the peopie 
were in large majority in favor of these views?” But, admitted the 
editor, the election appeared to show that many did not wish to 
see the trade opened legally. So, “let us be still a while, though we 
continue to hold the same views.” White men, he reported, ought 
to be freed from manual labor “by the ox and the Negro.” To 
speak of the “dignity of labor,” he said, was but to employ a “‘catch 
phrase of demagogues.”** Later in the fall, Cushing had occasion 
to note, from the press exchanges, that a “cargo of Africans, num- 
bering some six hundred,” had recently been landed along the 
Gulf Coast near Florida. ‘““We presume,” the editor commented, 
“that they are now snugly ensconced on nearly as many planta- 
tions in the Southwestern states.” No doubt “this new arrival of 
Southern laborers in our midst will cause expressions of worry 
from such nervous papers as the Galveston Civilian,” observed 
Cushing, as he further consoled “progressive Texans’ with the 
assurance that, although ‘‘persons may rant and rave as much 
as they please about the ‘sin,’ if Texas needs more farm help she 
will get the help.’’** 

The next attempt, however, to secure legal African labor was 
delayed by the issue of secession itself which dominated the two 
years intervening between the 1859 election and the eventual 
Secession Convention, subsequent referendum, and the with- 
drawal of Texas from the Union. 


41[bid., August 1, 1859. 
42Houston Telegraph, August 19, 1859. 
43] bid. 
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Diary of Pedro José de la Fuente 


Captain of the Presidio of El Paso del Norte 
January-July, 1765 


Translated and edited by JAMES M. DANIEL 


HEN Manuel Antonio San Juan de Santa Cruz, Captain 

of the Presidio of El Paso for the previous eleven years, 

died early in 1764, the Viceroy, the Marques de Cruillas, 

on June 6 appointed Pedro José de la Fuente, a former com- 

mander of militia in Chihuahua, to succeed. On October 14, the 

Viceroy wrote King Charles III asking for his approval of the 

temporary appointment. The King, however, having received an 

adverse report concerning De la Fuente, refused to approve the 

appointment, and, instead, on March 27, 1765, issued a patent to 

Pedro del Barrio Junco y Espriella, formerly governor of Nuevo 
Leon for six years and governor ad interim of Texas." 

The diary reproduced here, covering the months from January 
through July, 1765, was forwarded to the King by the Viceroy in 
order to justify De la Fuente’s appointment. The viceroy’s pro- 
testations had no effect on the King, and Junco y Espriella re- 
lieved De la Fuente early in 1766." 

The original document is found in the Archivo General de 
Indias, Audiencia de Guadalajara, 104-6-13. The copy used in 
making the translation is in the Archives Collection of the 
Library of The University of Texas, Dunn Transcripts, 1757-1766, 
pp. 163-187. 

This diary is of particular interest as a day-to-day account of 
life in a typical Spanish frontier outpost. As was the case with 
Anglo-American outposts a century later, the enemy was never 


1In such cases, the Viceroy’s temporary appointment would not necessarily be 
approved by the King, though suggestions of the Viceroy were followed more 
often than not. 

2C, E. Castafieda, Our Catholic Heritage in Texas (6 vols.; Austin, 1938-1955) . 
Ill, 236-237. 
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far away and his presence was continually evident in the smoke 
signals rising from near-by mountains, his footprints in the sands 
of the surrounding desert, and more important in the disappear- 
ance of the settlers’ livestock on dark nights. 


January 1, 1765—Diary in which, by order of the Most Excel- 
lent Viceroy and Captain General of these kingdoms, is noted 
what has befallen the garrison of this Royal Presidio of Nuestra 
Sefiora del Pilar y el Glorioso Senior San José del Paso del Rio del 
Norte,* its use and distribution, by the captain of the presidio, 
Don Pedro de la Fuente. 


Month of January 


On the first of the month I reviewed the subalterns of this com- 
pany—lieutenant,* ensign,’ and sergeant*—and also the two squads 
of Corporals Juan Baptista Guzman and Mateo Gonzalez, which 
are composed of twenty-two men including the corporals. These 
[squads] were the only ones present.’ 

On the second I reviewed the squad of Xavier Marquez, which 
is composed of eleven men including the corporal, besides two 
other soldiers, who are engaged in distributing orders and in 
guarding the camp of the horse herd. 

On the third there arrived at this garrison the corporal from 
[the presidio] of Janos,* Juan Antonio Chacon, with a squad of 
soldiers dispatched by their captain with a letter which he wrote 
me under the date of December 31 of last year, asking the help 


8There were at this time fifty presidials at El Paso. The town surrounding the 
presidio consisted of about 2,500 persons of European descent and 250 Indians. 
Ibid., 234. 

4Probably Antonio Valencia, who is known to have been stationed at the presidio 
in August, 1766. Ibid., 239. 

5The Spanish title is alferez, and the rank was equivalent to a second lieutenant. 
At this time José Patricio Lucero de Godos held the position. 

6Juan José Padillo was sergeant at this time. 

7At any one time there were two squads of soldiers on duty at the presidio; one 
was kept at Carrizal to protect that settlement; and one guarded the horses be- 
longing to the settlers and presidio of El Paso. The duties were rotated. 

SLocated about 125 miles southwest of El Paso. The presidio was established 
about 1685. H. H. Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and Texas, (2 
vols.; San Francisco, 1884), I, 369. li 1766 the garrison had fifty men and the sur- 
rounding town had a population of 455. Ibid., 600. 
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of this garrison in making an expedition with him and his gar- 
rison against the enemy Apaches of Gila.° 

On the fourth there left under my orders for the Kingdom of 
Nueva Vizcaya, Squad Corporal Juan Baptista Guzman with ten 
soldiers under his command and a courier to seek and bring to 
this royal presidio three hundred horses which are badly needed 
for the royal service. 

On the sixth there left from this presidio for Janos the above 
mentioned Squad Corporal Juan Antonio Chacén accompanied 
by those under his command, with a letter in reply to that of his 
captain in which I express [the fact] that the condition of this 
garrison at present makes it impossible to give him the help which 
he seeks. 

On the eleventh the enemy Apaches stole two animals from the 
friendly Indians of the pueblos of this jurisdiction, and, although 
they were pursued, they succeeded in escaping with the loot. 

On the eighteenth the Indian war captains notified me that 
they had crossed and scouted various tracks of enemy Indians on 
the other [north] bank of the river, with which advice I immedi- 
ately gave the orders which I thought appropriate to prevent any 
hostile act which they might try to perpetrate on us. 

On the twentieth there were seen in the facing mountains to 
the northeast various smoke signals made by the enemy Apaches; 
and foreseeing the [possible] results, I commanded the greatest 
vigilance by our garrison. 

On the thirty-first two Apache Indian leaders came from Sierra 
Blanca.*® One of them was named El Surdo and the other Vigotes. 
They brought a Holy Cross as a symbol of peace, which they 
sought and asked for themselves and in the name of four captains 
of their nation, of whom the principal one is named Cuerno, 
which name they brought written on a paper; and the two 
ambassadors were well-lodged and well-received by me. 


9A branch of the Apaches inhabiting the mountainous area north of Silver City 
along the upper Gila River. The mountains were collectively called Sierra de Gila 
by the Spaniards. 

10A 12,000-foot mountain 120 miles northeast of E] Paso in the Sacramento Moun- 
tains, snow-clad much of the year, and commonly known as “Old Baldy.” The 
Mescalero Apache Indian Reservation is at present just south of this peak. 


11Probably a drawing of a cow’s horn. 
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Month of February 


On the third of this month, I dispatched the above mentioned 
two Indians, proposing to them that they say to their captains 
that, to establish the peace to which they aspired, it was impera- 
tive that they come in person to confer with me about the condi- 
tions of [the peace}, promising them that they would be well re- 
ceived and treated. 

On the sixth I ordered detached from this royal garrison Squad 
Corporal Xavier Marquez together with the ten soldiers of his 
command to protect and guard our town of Carrizal,’* and I 
ordered Juan Diego Montano, who at present has this duty, to 
return with his squad to this royal presidio. 

On the eleventh there arrived at this royal garrison Juan Diego 
Montano, squad corporal, who with those of his command was 
previously protecting the town of Carrizal, leaving in his place, as 
has been said, the above mentioned Squad Corporal Xavier 
Marquez with the squad which accompanied him. 

On the twelfth of the month I inspected the squad of the above 
mentioned corporal, Juan Diego Montafio, and I set down the 
results of the inspection in the report I have drawn of the entire 
company, as commanded by the Most Excellent Lord, the Viceroy 
of these Kingdoms. 

On the fourteenth the [Indian] war captains informed me that 
they had found on the other side of the river four different tracks 
of the enemy Apaches; whereupon I gave suitable orders. There 
was no further incident. 

On the fifteenth of the month, suspecting some treachery of the 
two above mentioned Apache Indians (which is very frequent in 
them), I ordered twenty armed men of the militia of this pre- 
sidio® and twenty Indian auxiliaries under the command of 
Militia Sergeant Bartolomé Lujan to leave following in their 
tracks. The party, having traveled four days observing the move- 
ments of the enemy and scouting his tracks, returned to this royal 


12Carrizal was founded in 1758 and in 1760 its population was 161 Spaniards. 
H. H. Bancroft, History of Arizona and New Mexico, 1530-1888 (San Francisco, 
1888) , 282. It is ninety miles south of El Paso. 

138In the original, this passage reads: “... twenty armed men of the presidials 
of this company, I mean militiamen of this presidio... .” 
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presidio without incident because no occasion had_ presented 
itself to engage [the enemy}. 

On the eighteenth of the month there left from this presidio 
and town the convoy, composed of Spaniards and Indians, citizens 
of [the town] and its jurisdiction, to trade the products of the 
country in the city of Chihuahua; and for the safety of their 
persons and the goods which they took, I gave the usual appro- 
priate orders, naming as commanding corporal of the convoy 
Tomas Duran, to whom I communicated written orders which 
they should observe to prevent and avoid the depredations of 
the enemy who frequently attack the wayfarers who travel these 
roads, taking the lives of many and looting the haciendas. 

On the twenty-first I received from the hand of the squad cor- 
poral of the presidio of Santa Fe, Antonio Truxillo, a letter from 
the governor and captain general of this kingdom* in which his 
lordship notifies me of the ravages of killings and thefts com- 
mitted by the enemy Apaches in the interior towns, the orders 
which he has given for their punishment, and orders which he 
communicates to me that I should execute with the soldiers of 
this presidio under my command. 

On the same day I received by the same envoy [a letter] from 
the lieutenant of the above mentioned presidio, Don Tomas 
Madrid, written in Roblero,” in which he notifies me that he has 
scouted a great number of tracks of enemy Apaches and many 
signs of cattle and horses which they have killed, especially in 
the Sierra de los Organos,** from those stolen from this town and 


14Bancroft writes that “New Mexicans went in caravans, sometimes of 500 men, 
to attend the January fair at Chihuahua, where they exchanged skins, Indian 
servants, blankets ... for cloths, groceries, and various articles for the year’s Indian 
trade.” Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico, 277. See also footnote 18. 

15The governor of New Mexico at this time was Tomas Vélez Cachupin. 

16Probably Robledo, a site near the present railroad stop at Leasburg, about 
eleven miles up the Rio Grande from Las Cruces, New Mexico, and at the foot 
of 5,876-foot Robledo Mountain. 

17Eighteenth century Spaniards applied the name loosely to the series of moun- 
tain ranges extending north from El Paso, including what are now known as the 
Franklin, Organ, San Augustin, and San Andres Mountains. The Franklin Moun- 
tains were also known as “Sierra de la Otra Banda” (mountains of the other side 
[of the river]) or “Sierra de los Mansos” (mountains of the Manso Indians) . 
Nicolas de Lafora (Vito Alessio Robles, ed.), Relacién del viaje que hizo a los 
presidios internos situados en la frontera de la America Septentrional (Mexico, 
D.F., 1939), 90. 
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others of the interior. I sent him the help [in the form of] sup- 
plies for which he asked me so that he might continue his ex- 
pedition. 

On the twenty-second there left from this town the settlers of 
the interior of this kingdom** on their return from the outside 
lands.’° The convoy was commanded by Don Bartolomé Fer- 
nandez, to whom I gave the usual escort of one squad of soldiers, 
ten in number, besides the corporal who commands it. 

On the twenty-third of the month the above mentioned squad 
returned to this royal presidio with their corporal, Mateo Gon- 
zalez, by order of the commandant of the presidials of Santa Fe, 
who continued escorting and convoying the above mentioned 
caravan.”° 

On the twenty-fifth there arrived at this royal presidio Squad 
Corporal Juan Baptista Guzman with the soldiers who accom- 
panied him. Because of not having found a greater number of 
suitable ones, they brought only 147 horses from the kingdom of 
[Nueva] Vizcaya for the military use of the presidials, which, 
as has been said, were needed. 

On the twenty-seventh, from the place named La Zeja,”' the 
enemy Apaches stole eight oxen of a citizen named Bruzuelas, and 
as soon as I received the news I sent in their pursuit twenty 
friendly Indians under the command of their captains of war. 
They followed the trail up to the foot of the Sierra de los Organos, 
the craggedness of which they did not penetrate because their 
numbers were small with respect to those of the enemy and be- 
cause they had express orders from me not to engage with very 
unequal forces. 


Month of March 


On the second there came to this royal presidio three old 
women with a small child, all of the Apache nation, accompanied 


18This convoy from Santa Fe and Albuquerque evidently went to Chihuahua in 


December, 1764, as it is not previously mentioned in the diary. This group is not 
to be confused with the El Pasoans who left the presidio on February 18, returning 
on March 28. 

19That is, Nueva Vizcaya, and specifically Chihuahua City. 

20The lieutenant from Santa Fe and his detachment were awaiting the arrival 
of the convoy at Robledo and escorted it from there. 

21Zeja means “summit” or “eyebrow,” but the place, evidently in the vicinity of 
the presidio, cannot be identified. 
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by two youths of the same nation, asking for peace; but, although 
I knew that while they used this thin pretext they came only with 
the intention of begging maize and other food in exchange for the 
things which they brought for this purpose.*? I received them 
affably and lodged them. Then, as if I had not guessed their 
intent, I spoke to them, proposing to them that they tell their 
captains to come in person to speak with me concerning the peace 
proposed by them. If they did not come on these terms they 
should hold all of their tribesmen within the limits of their ter- 
ritories without attacking or visiting our lands, particularly those 
where the horse drove of this presidio and town is; and I warned 
them that those who came, other than the said captains, would 
be considered untrustworthy and would be treated and punished 
[accordingly }. 

On the sixth of the month there were captured, at about eight 
o'clock at night, in the place called El Chamizal,?* within the 
limits of this town, two Apache Indians, who, upon being brought 
to my presence, were examined by me through a truthworthy 
interpreter. They were found inconsistent in their statements 
and they showed excitement, and upon being searched one was 
found to have a halter wound around his waist; and considering 
the hour, manner, and circumstances under which they attempted 
to enter the said place and the house of an Indian woman who 
resides there, I found it advisable to order them arrested and 
placed in safekeeping, under which they have remained awaiting 
the superior orders of His Excellency the Lord Viceroy of these 
Kingdoms, whom I have notified so that he may make the final 
decision as to what is to be done with them. 

On the eighth of the month the Apache Indians stole four 
riding horses from the place named El Bosque,** and on the same 
day I ordered detached a squad of soldiers and sixteen Indian 
auxiliaries, who, under the command of the sergeant of this 
company, went out to chase them. They were not overtaken be- 


22The Indians traded hides and skins in return for grain and manufactured 
articles. 

2A tract of about six hundred acres formerly on the south side of the Rio 
Grande. Because of a change in the river’s course in the nineteenth century, the 
area now lies on the United States side of the river within the city of El Paso. It 
includes a portion of the city’s business district. 

24This place cannot be identified. It is evidently near the town and presidio. 
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cause the horses of our men, due to their weakness, became ex- 
hausted, and they only succeeded in taking into their custody 
peacefully an Indian youth, who, although an infidel, bore the 
name of Savior [Salvador]. They brought him to my presence 
and after I treated him with kindness, I allowed him to return 
to his people, sending [word with him] to tell them to abstain 
from attacking us and asking whether they truly desired to have 
peace with us under the conditions which above I have repeatedly 
mentioned that I proposed to them. 

On the ninth of the month there were seen various smoke 
signals raised by the Apaches in the Sierra de los Organos. There 
was no other news. 

On the thirteenth of the month there came three Apache In- 
dians to this royal presidio on the pretext of asking peace. I re- 
ceived them affably, as I have those who came before; and I an- 
swered with virtually the same arguments, adding that if they 
sought peace and union with us in good faith and sincerity, they 
should persuade their captains in my name that they should come 
personally to treat with me and that they should bring some 
goodly number of boys of three to seven years of age to leave 
among us as hostages. With this security they would be admitted 
to our company and in the name of His Majesty (the Lord keep 
him) they would be given lands and all possible help so that they 
might cultivate them and attain by this means a civilized and 
rational life, safe under royal protection; and if they did not assent 
to my proposals, not to return again because by doing so they 
would make me suspicions of them and I would treat them ac- 
cordingly. 

On the fifteenth, I received a letter from the Reverend Mis- 
sionary Father of the Camp of San Lorenzo,”* Fray José Pdez,** 
in which he gives news of having up to that day baptized twenty- 

25E] Real de San Lorenzo, one league east of the Church of Nuestra Sefiora de 
Guadalupe (in El Paso—modern Juarez), was locally known as “El Realito.” In 


1760 its population was g2 Spaniards and 58 Indians. Castaneda, Catholic Heritage 
in Texas, III, 234. 

26In 1750, Pdez was stationed in Chihuahua, but visited the La Junta missions 
(present Presidio, Texas) in early December. J. M. Daniel, “Expedition of Cap- 
tain Rubin de Celis from El Paso to La Junta, 1750,” Texas Geographic Magazine, 
XIII, No. 1 (Spring, 1949), 17. In late 1759 Pdez accompanied Rubin de Celis on 
the expedition which founded Presidio del Norte at La Junta. Castafieda, 
Catholic Heritage in Texas, II, 229-230. 
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five Indian children of the Zuma nation,?* whose administration 
is in his care; and that he was giving instruction to the adults 
in the principal mysteries of our Holy Faith so that they might 
achieve the same inestimable benefit. 

On the twenty-third, the Indian captains of war notified me 
that they had reconnoitered four traces of enemy Apaches on 
the other side of the river. Upon receiving the information, I 
promptly gave the orders conducive to the security of this neigh- 
borhood so that no damage might be experienced. 

On the twenty-sixth there came two men and a youth of the 
Apache nation speaking about the sought-after peace. I received 
them hospitably and offered to receive them to our company and 
friendship, provided they fulfilled on their part the proposals 
which I have made to these as well as those who before now have 
come, particularly that [ proposal} of placing among us as hostages 
a suitable number of their small children. I repeated to them 
the promises which I have made to them concerning this par- 
ticular, and advised them again that if they did not agree to my 
repeated proposals, they should not come again with the excuse 
of [making] peace, because I suspected that with it they were 
attempting to divert our attention so that we would become care- 
less and thus with less risk to themselves they might commit 
depredations against us. 

On the twenty-eighth there returned the convoy of this neigh- 
borhood which departed last month to trade in the town cf 
Chihuahua; and according to the report which is given me by 
the commander of it, Tomas Duran, the trip was fortunate in 
both directions. 

On the thirty-first, I ordered Juan Baptista Guzman, corporal, 
with those under his command to depart for the second time 
from this royal presidio to go to the kingdom of | Nueva] Vizcaya 
to purchase and bring back from 200 to 300 horses for the mili- 
tary use of the presidials, because those which he brought before 
were not sufficient for the purpose. 


Month of April 
On the third of the month, with the excuse of [seeking] peace, 
27Some Zumas had been settled at various times in pueblos in both the El 


Paso and La Junta areas. Their un-Christianized relatives still inhabited the region 
between these two places. 
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there came six Apache Indians from two different rancherias: 
from one [rancheria], two men and two women; and from the 
other, two men. I received them with the same friendliness as 
all of those who have come previously, and I prevailed upon 
them in the same manner, and with the same arguments, with 
the object of ascertaining their duplicity. 

Of the two women mentioned above, one remained among 
us voluntarily. I admitted her and have her at my house instruct- 
ing her in the mysteries of our Holy Faith and good manners. 

On the fifth, the above mentioned Apaches stole five riding 
animals from the vicinity of the river on their return trip. That 
this act had been committed by the same ones was shown by the 
footprints which were seen and reconnoitered by our friendly 
Indians who went in their pursuit. The overtaking of [the thieves] 
was prevented by the rough Sierra de los Organos, in which the 
above mentioned enemy Indians entrenched themselves.”* 

On the seventh I presented the militia officers to the militia 
enlisted by the governor and captain general of this kingdom. 
Upon being so informed, they recognized them and accepted 
them as their officers.*° 

On the eleventh there came again on the pretense of the sought- 
after peace two elderly Indian women of those who already had 
been here before for the same purpose. I told them sternly to 
return promptly to their people and tell them that if they would 
not do all of the things which I repeatedly have proposed to 
them, they should not return to speak to me concerning this 
matter, because I was already certain that their comings were for 
the purpose of robbing us upon their return of cattle and horses 
which were along the road. This was shown to me clearly by those 
who came on the third on the pretext of peace and who on the 
fifth day of this month committed the act which I have related. 

On the eighteenth there left from this presidio for that of 
Santa Fe Corporal Mateo Gonzalez with the [squad] under his 
command convoying the muleteer, Juan José Arteaga, who con- 


28The original reads “se fortalezieron dhos Yndios amigos.” Obviously “enemy” 


was intended. 
2°The militia was made up of able-bodied settlers who were not bound to 
recognize the governor's appointees as their officers. 
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veys in the drove under his management the goods* of the Rev- 
erend Father Curates and other freight. I ordered the corporal 
to observe carefully on his journey, both going and returning, 
the movements of the enemy Apaches of whom I am distrustful, 
for I know the duplicity with which they treat peace treaties. 
This has been shown repeatedly by the fact that at the same time 
that they importuned me to sit down with them [to discuss peace], 
they committed depredations, killing and stealing in the interior 
regions of this kingdom, as I am advised by the Lord Governor 
and Captain General of [New Mexico] in a letter of February 
4. Also I have observed that most of the times when they have 
come to ask [peace], they have upon their return committed 
various thefts, as is perceived from what has been noted down 
before. 

On the twentieth, there were seen raised various smoke signals 
in the Sierra de los Organos by the enemy Apaches. I met this 
act by ordering the measures conducive to our greater safety. 

On the twenty-seventh, at about eight in the morning, the 
Indian war captains of this pueblo notified me that the enemy 
Apaches had stolen from a place near the settlement of El Real 
de San Lorenzo seven riding horses, part [of them belonging to] 
the settlers and part to the Zuma Indians of that settlement. I 
ordered an adequate number of friendly Indians to depart in 
their pursuit to recover them. They followed the tracks up to 
the foot of the mountain where the enemy had already fortified 
themselves, [and] the craggedness of [the mountain] prevented 
our men from reaching them. 


Month of May 


On the fourth of the month the Indian captains of war notified 
me of having come across four tracks of enemy Indians; where- 
upon I ordered the measures assuring our safety and there was 
no other result. 

On the sixth of the month I went with the two lieutenants of 
militia, the sergeant of this company, the ensign of militia, Don 
Manuel Diaz, residents, and Don Cosme de Mier (who serves 
voluntarily) , all accompanied by six soldiers, to visit the camp 


30The original reads sinodos—goods not obtainable in the field (clothing, books, 
certain foods, etc.) which the missionaries ordered in lieu of part of their salary. 
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of the horse drove, which is located at El Estero de las Conchas,"* 
distant eight leagues from this royal guard post, in order to in- 
spect its fitness and installations. It appears that, because of its 
weakness, the horse drove is not fit to carry out the military 
projects which are required by the royal service. Having finished 
the inspection and the scouting of the movements of the enemy 
Indians in the area around the horse camp, I returned on the 
night of the same day, without having experienced any trouble. 

On the tenth of the month I received from the corporal, 
Xavier Marquez, who with those under his command at present 
garrisons the new village of El Carrizal, a letter brought by 
Deputy Corporal Bernardo Ruibal and two soldiers. In it he 
notifies me that he has frequently scouted tracks of enemy Indians 
who have entered and left by way of the area surrounding the 
above mentioned settlement. He asks me at the same time for 
supplies for his sustenance and that of his squad. I sent [the 
supplies] on the following day, the eleventh, together with ap- 
propriate orders [designed] to prevent the dangers which the 
continual passing of the enemy presents. 

On the fifteenth there were various smoke signals made in the 
Sierra de los Organos and others near by by the Apache Indians. 
Upon seeing them, I ordered warriors to leave to scout the area 
in order to avoid the depredations with which frequently the 
Indians trouble us; and there was no other incident. 

On the nineteenth, the sergeant of this company, Juan José 
Padilla, sent me from the horse camp two Apache Indians escorted 
by two soldiers. One was named Frixol, the more important of 
the two; and the other, although an infidel, was named Savior. 
In a letter [the sergeant] informs me that they were seen in 
front of the camp, [coming] with the pretext of peace. Notwith- 
standing this explanation, and heedful of having before indi- 
cated to these two as well as the others who have come with this 
excuse that they not return, and especially that they not approach 
the horse camp for any reason because of the well-based fears 
and suspicions that I have of their bad intentions, I ordered that 
they should be put in a secure prison until the Most Excellent 


31This place is about seventeen or eighteen miles up the Rio Grande from the 


presidio, in the vicinity of present Canutillo, Texas. 
32Perhaps the same mentioned in the entry of March 8. 
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Lord Viceroy, Governor and Captain General of these Kingdoms, 
to whose Lordship I have given an account, should order and 
command me as to what I should do concerning the persons of 
these two Indians and of the others who were seized on the sixth 
of March in the place of El Chamizal. 

On the twenty-eighth, the captains of war advised me that 
they had discovered eight tracks of Apache Indians in the neigh- 
borhood of the mountain range named Samalayuca;** whereupon 
I commanded that they should reconnoiter those places, but not 
a single enemy was seen, nor was there any other incident. 


Month of June 


On the eighth there arrived at this presidio on his return from 
the kingdom of Nueva Vizcaya, Juan Baptista Guzman, corporal 
of this company, who with those of his command conducted for 
the military use of the presidials 207 horses which he bought at 
my order at the haciendas of the kingdom. He informs me that 
they were not attacked by the enemy although he carefully ob- 
served the places through which they frequently pass and noted 
some of their tracks. 

On the tenth, by way of three soldiers of this company, I re- 
ceived a letter written by the corporal who guards the settlement 
of El Carrizal, Xavier Marquez, in which he informs me that a 
mulatto** has reached that settlement, fleeing from the rancheria 
of the Apache Indian captain named Chafalote.** [He was] a 
captive among them; [is a] native of Babicora;** and declares 
that he was captured in the valley of San Buenaventura’ and 
that he reached Carrizal on the seventh of this month, where he 
remains temporarily. I ordered that he be brought to my presence 
for questioning. 

On the eleventh of the month Corporal Juan Baptista Guzman 
with those of his command went at my order to reinforce the 


33A range of mountains thirty to thirty-five miles south of the presidio at El Paso. 

34Probably an Indian of particularly dark coloring. 

35Probably chafarote, or cutlass. Chafalote was a Gila Apache. Lafora, Relacién 
del viaje que hizo, 82. 

36A village about 150 miles southwest of El Paso. 

37A settlement about 125 miles southwest of El Paso. In 1766 its population was 
479, with an additional 118 persons on the near-by Hacienda del Carmen. Bancroit, 
North Mexican States, 1, 600. 
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garrison of the camp of the horse drove, which is now guarded 
by Corporal Juan Diego Montafio and those of his command 
with the help of ten citizens of the militia, whom I ordered to 
retire to their houses, as likewise those [militia] who have acted 
as sentries at this royal garrison. Those detachments, alternating 
weekly, were employed in performing those services since the 
eighteenth of April, because the regular soldiers were distributed 
in various jobs of the royal service. 

On the nineteenth of the month, at about nine at night, there 
arrived in my presence a soldier of this company sent by the 
ensign, Don José Patricio Lucero, who informs me that here have 
been seen various smoke signals in a semicircle around the place 
in which are located the horses of this royal presidio, from the 
west to the northeast. The smokes were to be seen on the other 
side of the river as well as on this side, which caused him to 
become apprehensive and which increased the great restlessness 
and various movements which he noticed in all of the horse drove. 
For the safety of [the drove] and [to prevent] other incidents 
in which [the enemy] might hurt us, I immediately ordered that 
the war drum be sounded so that the citizens of the militia of 
this town might gather (since, as I have said, all of the regular 
company is engaged in various employments of the royal service) . 
Twelve armed and mounted men gathered at the sound of the 
drum at about twelve at night, and I ordered that they depart 
on the double under the command of the lieutenant of this com- 
pany, who, accompanied by the sergeant and ten Indian auxil- 
iaries, put into effect and executed the orders which I gave him 
at that hour. 

On the following day, the twentieth, through Ensign of Militia 
Don Manuel Diaz Veanes, I made known to the citizens of the 
militia enlisted for my projected expedition against the enemy 
Apache Indians the day on which they should make ready to 
follow me on the march, with supplies for twenty days, with 
their arms, munitions, and horses. All expressed satisfaction, 
displaying in doing so their loyal inclinations toward the royal 
service. 

On the twentieth, at about ten at night, the lieutenant of this 
company with his retinue of war, arrived on his return from the 
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horse camp, which was safe when he left, having chased the 
enemies away. 

On the twenty-fourth the Indian war captains notified me that 
they had seen and scouted five tracks of enemy Apaches on the 
other bank of the river on the path to the Sierra de los Organos. 
For our safety, I took the steps which were called for, and there 
was no other result. 

On the twenty-eighth, I detached a deputy corporal with three 
soldiers of the body of this company so that they might conduct 
from the new settlement of Carrizal to this royal presidio the 
above mentioned captive in order that [I might] examine him 
and learn whether he comes in good faith, so that I might make 
use of him on the expeditions which I plan to make to the Sierra 
de Gila and other [mountains] in which are encamped the bar- 
barous enemy Apaches who, with their frequent depredations, 
have caused great consternation in the kingdom of Nueva Vizcaya 
and the provinces of Sonora, not without hurting this kingdom 
at the same time. 


Month of July 


On the first of the month the above mentioned assistant cor- 
poral and three soldiers returned with the captive, who to my 
questioning and requestioning answered that he was a Christian 
named Marcos, born in the pueblo of Babicora, from which he 
went to the valley of San Buenaventura, where he agreed to work 
for a certain Parra as a horse tender in his drove [of beasts of bur- 
den], and who being in the valley and being about ten or twelve 
years of age, was captured by the enemy Apaches who lived at the 
rancheria called Corral de Picora in the Sierra de Gila. The 
captains of the rancheria were then and are now the Indians 
named Chafalote, father and sons. At this place, having already 
reached the proper age to bear arms on the various occasions 
that the Indians departed to attack the settlements of this king- 
dom of New Mexico, this jurisdiction of El] Paso, and also those 
of Nueva Vizcaya, they took him with them. On these occasions 
he was witness to the killings and robberies that the enemy 
Indians inflicted on us. He had a clash with a son of Captain 
Chafalote, and was tied and cruelly horsewhipped by him and 
condemned to die on the following day. Until the execution, he 
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left him that night well secured with strong lashings. Another 
Christian captive, pitying the unfortunate man |{losing]} his life 
to the vindictive fury of the Apache captain, cut [the lashings ' 
setting him free, taking advantage of which, he fled quickly. In 
[his flight] he traveled ten days until attaining his safety in the 
settlement of Carrizal. The captive seems to be twenty-eight 
years of age. 

On the fourth there returned to this royal presidio from that 
of Santa Fe, Mateo Gonzalez, squad corporal, accompanied by 
those of his command, who convoyed the muleteer Juan José 
Arteaga on his regress as they had done before on his ingress. 
[They had no] other trouble than that of having scouted many 
tracks of Apache Indians, who cross freely from one to another 
side of the Rio del Norte [on their way] to the near-by mountain 
ranges; and some of these, posted as lookouts, showed themselves 
and spoke to them without fear. 

On the eighth of the month, at about four in the afternoon, I 
departed from this royal garrison up the river in the direction 
of the northwest toward the camp of the horse drove, which I 
found in the place named Sitio de las Ruedas,** at a distance of 
ten leagues. I arrived there without trouble at about ten at night 
and I stopped and camped. 

On the ninth, making a parade ground of the place, at about 
five in the morning I inspected the settlers of the militia whom 
I chose from this jurisdiction for the present expedition. From 
them, including their officers (excluding those who might be 
missed at their haciendas and houses, the sick and ill-equipped) 
I chose one hundred men, all well equipped with arms, horses, 
and munitions of war and provisions. These were incorporated 
with twenty-nine regulars of this company and with eighty-six 
Indian auxiliaries, whom I also reviewed. To twenty-three of 
[the latter of] the Zuma nation I gave supplies and riding ani- 
mals, one or the other of which they lacked, and I did the same 
for the interpreter, Juan Pedro Rivera. I concluded this opera- 
tion at about four in the afternoon of that day. While quar- 
tered at the above mentioned place with the intention of de- 


38This place was twenty-two miles up the Rio Grande from the presidio, or 
approximately on the Texas-New Mexico line near present Anthony. 
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parting that same night, at about six in the afternoon we perceived 
a thin smoke on the opposite bank of the river at a distance of 
about two leagues, upon which I immediately ordered ten In- 
dian auxiliaries to cross and scout. They went to the place where 
the smoke was seen, and they caught sight of three Apache Indian 
women, who fled rapidly toward the Sierra del Ojito,** at the foot 
of which they were overtaken by the above mentioned Indians, 
who brought them back together with a horse on which the prin- 
cipal one was mounted. As soon as they arrived they were ques- 
tioned by me through an interpreter. From [the questioning | 
it was found advantageous to detain one of them, the principal 
one, so that she might guide our force to the place where the 
enemy Indians of her people might be found. This she promised 
to do faithfully, whether because of interest in the promises or 
fear of the threats which I made to her in order to persuade her. 

The other two women captives I sent to the detention quarters 
of this royal presidio together with the men who were disqualified 
in the inspection. 

On the tenth we moved the entire drove of horses from the 
place where it had been (in order to confuse the enemy). The 
drove is composed of twenty-seven hundred animals belonging 
to the presidials and settlers of this town, which are always kept 
in a united group because of the constant danger of their being 
stolen by the audacious enemy. Immediately afterwards we pro- 
ceeded to the Sitio del Capadero,*® distant three leagues from the 
previous place. I set out on the march with all of the camp at ten 
in the morning. Upon reaching [the place] we halted, and I 
ordered that the number of horses needed for the expedition be 
separated. Leaving the remainder and the baggage under guard 
of thirty-two militiamen and twelve friendly Indians under the 
command of the ensign of this company, I crossed the river with 
the other men and necessary horses at about seven at night. I 
thought it propitious to begin the march at that hour so that 
the shadows of night would prevent the enemy from observing 


39Probably the short range in the northern part of the Franklin Mountains which 
lies four miles northeast of Anthony, New Mexico, and extends for 314 miles. The 
most prominent peak in this range is 4,993-foot North Anthony’s Nose. 

40Probably capachero—one who castrates livestock. The place is about twenty-nine 
miles from the presidio. in the vicinity of present Vado, New Mexico. 
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the movement of [the expedition]. As soon as all were on the 
other side [of the river] I ordered sixteen men detached, part of 
them regulars and part militia, and fifty Indian auxiliaries, all 
under the command of the Ensign of Militia José Lucero de 
Godos, taking as their guide the Indian woman. I ordered that 
they march ahead of the main body reconnoitering the ground 
and advancing to the Sierra de los Organos, where, according to 
the above mentioned guide the enemy Indians were encamped. 
I followed this group of people with the remainder of the camp, 
marching at a moderate pace, and with the remount in the rear 
guard protected by a corporal accompanied by twenty men, reg- 
ulars and militia. I proceeded in a northwesterly direction, 
toward the Estero de Truxillo,*! about six leagues distant. I 
reached the place at about ten at night, and from there I directed 
the march northward toward the Sierra de los Organos.** I arrived 
at the foothills at about two o'clock on the following morning, 
traveling during this time a little over eight leagues. At the foot- 
hills I ordered a halt so that all of the troops could change horses, 
consuming in this process about an hour of time; and during this 
interlude the ensign of militia, who as I have said commanded 
the vanguard, notified me that he had noted recent tracks of 
enemies which entered the Sierra [de los Organos] going east 
from the Paraje de la Cueva de la Soledad.** Following the tracks, 
I marched in search of [the enemy] leaving at that place the 
corporal with the twenty men guarding the horse drove. After 
having marched about three leagues over very rough terrain, 
there were discovered by our men many large fires which the 
enemy had lighted with the intent and purpose of puzzling us. 
We had undoubtedly been perceived by them because two of 
them had arisen early to go hunting (as we learned from the 
tracks) , and the fact became evident to us that all, even the little 
children, had already fled rapidly toward the loftiest and most 
intricate [part] of the almost impassable mountains. At about 
four in the morning I ordered that our progress be speeded as 


41This place must have been in the vicinity of present Mesilla, New Mexico. 

42Actually they must have travelled northeast from Truxillo. 

43While there is a Soledad Canyon and Soledad Peak in the Organ Mountains 
some twelve miles east of Mesilla Park, it is believed that this place is farther 
north, probably in the San Augustin Mountains, north of Organ Pass. 
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much as possible to reach [the place where the enemy had gone}. 
At the campsite that they had already abandoned, we found fifteen 
animals, horses and mules, which I ordered fastened and left in 
charge of six men. I continued the chase on horseback as far as 
the roughness [of the terrain] would permit; and dismounting 
there, we advanced afoot to the peak where, with their usual 
clamor and with arms in hand, about thirty men awaited us. 
They fought against our ascent about two hours, not only with a 
great number of arrows which they discharged at us, but also with 
many large boulders which they caused to roll down on us. In the 
battle we divested ourselves of our leather [armor] because of 
the nuisance of its weight, and abandoned our lances because they 
impeded us (both of which items together with the saddled 
horses I left entrusted to the care of ten men) ; armed only with 
leather shields, swords, and shotguns, which we fired continu- 
ously, we conquered the height. In doing so we killed eleven of 
the enemy and forced the remainder to flee quickly, the greater 
part of them wounded. We took possession and mastered the 
height at cost of immense hardship. When the [height] had been 
scouted, I ordered gathered and seized all the women and chil- 
dren and, ordering that our people cease the pursuit of the 
fugitives (because I realized that they were very tired as much 
because of thirst as fatigue which the roughness of the terrain 
caused them) , we came down from the height. In doing so it was 
necessary many times to make use of our hands to avoid falling, 
which we feared repeatedly because the difficult passage was 
almost perpendicular. Having arrived at the place where the 
enemy had previously been camped, I inspected our people and 
I found that none was missing and only two were slightly 
wounded, a militiaman and an Indian auxiliary; and examining 
the horses, I found that fifteen of them were injured, some more 
dangerously, others less. I also examined the enemy captives and 
counted seventeen persons, including women and children, which 
number together with the three women [previously] captured 
totalled twenty. I ordered them put under the necessary guard, 
ordering at the same time that they be given good treatment and 
the food necessary for their sustenance. When these affairs were 
completed at about nine in the morning, I mounted on horseback 
with forty men, regulars and militia, and with them went to scout 
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the waterholes and places where the enemy Indians often live in 
the Sierra [de los Organos]; and having examined all of them 
(traversing about five leagues of craggy terrain in doing so) and 
not having come upon any enemy, I returned to join the other 
people of our camp which I left in the above mentioned place. 
From there, having satisfied the thirst which afflicted us and not 
having sufficient water for the horses, I decided that we should 
return to the river without further rest. We did so at about 
twelve that day, [traveling] with the same speed as the pre- 
vious night because we desired to be able to give water to the 
horses which they needed badly, because of the severity of the 
season as well as because of the rapid pace of our travel. Having 
encountered the remount at the foot of the Sierra [de los Organos| 
without trouble, where, as I have said, I left them with a guard, 
I joined them and continued my journey toward the river. At 
about six in the evening I arrived at the Paraje del Estero de 
Truxillo, where I camped, having previously ordered Ensign 
of the Militia Juan Lucero with forty regulars and militiamen 
and twenty Indian auxiliaries to scout the hill which is called 
Dofia Ana,** distant four leagues to the northwest, where they 
did not meet any enemy. 

On this day, upon leaving the Sierra de los Organos at about 
one in the afternoon, I observed that in the time that had passed 
between the skirmish of battle and the hour of one, the smokes 
had multiplied (these being the letters with which the enemy 
advise one another of having been attacked), reaching such a 
number that from east to north and from there to the west they 
extended for a distance of about three hundred leagues. I knew 
from this that they were already forewarned with the news to 
safeguard themselves and that it would be fruitless to try to carry 
out another or other assaults which would result in exhausting 
ourselves to no advantage. This thought caused me to remain in 
the camp at the above mentioned place until the following day. 

On the twelfth, at about eight in the morning, I departed with 
all of the camp toward the ford of the river facing the Sitio del 
Capadero, mentioned above, and having crossed it without any 


44The 5,829-foot Dofia Ana Peak, nine miles due north of Las Cruces, New 
Mexico. 
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delay between eleven and twelve o'clock, I called a halt at that 
place and remained there until four in the afternoon. During 
this time I ordered that the entire drove of horses should cross 
to the other bank of the river because better forage had been 
found there. [The horse drove] remained there guarded by 
twenty regular soldiers and a corporal. At the same time I ordered 
that the militiamen and friendly Indians who by my order had 
guarded it during the time of the expedition retire. Having con- 
cluded this business, I ordered that the sixteen horses and mules 
taken from the enemy be brought so that, upon being recognized 
by the persons of our camp, there should be returned to each 
those which were recognized by his brand as being his. Nine of 
the [animals] having been recognized by their owners, I ordered 
that they be returned, and the remaining seven whose owners did 
not appear I ordered to be divided among the Indian captains 
of war, cautioning them to use them until their legitimate owners 
should claim them, to whom in such case they should return them. 
After having left the orders which I deemed desirable at the camp 
of the horse drove, I ordered camp broken at four o'clock and 
traveled to the Sitio de Santa Tereza,** where I camped at about 
nine at night without incident. 

On the thirteenth of the month I ordered camp broken at about 
six in the morning and continued my journey. Nothing of note 
occurred during the return trip which I made until reaching this 
royal garrison and presidio at about nine in the morning. 

On the fifteenth I decided to distribute the twenty captured 
Indian women and children, whom I apportioned among the 
principal residents of this town, advising and suggesting that 
they give them kind treatment and above all that they instruct 
them in the principal mysteries of our Holy Catholic Faith and 
[in] good manners. Of this number there are eleven who have 
not yet reached the age of reason and who are ready to be baptized. 

On the sixteenth, because of well based suspicions, I ordered 
the captive Marcos secured in shackles until I have acquainted 
myself with his intentions. As I have said before, he came fleeing 
from Apaches to the village of Carrizal. 


45About eleven miles up the Rio Grande from the presidio, or approximately in 
the vicinity of the El Paso Country Club near White's Spur. 
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On the nineteenth Corporal Juan Baptista Guzman and the 
ten soldiers who compose his command were detached from this 
royal presidio to guard our village of Carrizal, which Corporal 
Xavier Marquez guards at present with his command. As soon 
as Guzman arrives, [Marquez] will return to this royal garrison. 

On the twenty-eighth there returned to this royal garrison 
Corporal Xavier Marquez with the squad under his command. 
He informs me that there were no incidents in the village of 
Carrizal and there were none on the road, notwithstanding [the 
fact] that more than one hundred tracks of enemy Apaches were 
observed, who had departed for the kingdom of [Nueva] Vizcaya 
and almost a like number returning toward the Sierra de Gila. 
This news was given him at the Hacienda de Nuestra Sefiora del 
Carmen de Pefia Blanca. 
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Notes on Frontier Editors and Newspapers 


EDDIE WEEMS 


s population moved into West Texas following the Civil War, 

a new way of life was born which was destined to live in 

literature, song, and memory long after its brief life was 

over. Walter Prescott Webb has designated the new era as that of 

the Cattle Kingdom.’ One may say that its years of life were from 

1866 to 1885; its territory in its broadest sense was, roughly, the 
western part of the United States: the Great Plains. 

Cowboys who drove cattle long miles up the trails during 
that boisterous era became famous in stories and ballads. So did 
the badmen and toughs of the period. Even the cattle themselves 
were sung about and were the subject of stories told long after 
the campfires of the trail drivers had gone out. Lost in the gun- 
smoke and choking trail dust of that period was someone who 
perhaps did more than anyone else to immortalize those years of 
American history: the frontier editor. 

This man generally was every bit as heroic as the most intrepid 
United States marshal; he was as daring and fearless as the wildest 
cowboy. A study of the newspapers of the Cattle Kingdom will 
prove it. Taking his chances of being called wrong—or worse, of 
being shot or beaten up—the frontier editor took sides on almost 
every issue, and he had no hesitancy about voicing his opinions. 

The Albany Star, in 1883, printed this story: 


The editor of the Vernon Guard in Wilbarger County saw fit in an 
issue of his paper to say that the sheriff of that city was not the proper 
kind of an official. The sheriff made no reply other than to say that 
if anything ever again appeared against him in that paper he would 
shoot a sufficient number of holes in the editor to let out ten thousand 
hurrying souls. The editor duly received the notification and after 
saying the sheriff is everything from a liar to a would-be murderer, 
winds up as follows: 


1Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains (New York, 1931), 206. 
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“Rather than surrender our rights and liberties ... we will strike 
a blow for freedom of speech and the honest citizens of Wilbarger 
County, even though our life pays the forfeit before the sun sets 
tonight.’”* 


The frontier editor, then, was an unusually outspoken cham- 
pion of the people. He was also a booster of the community in 
which he lived and published his paper. The Comanche Chief 
offered a good example with this short chamber-of-commerce item: 


“Comanche is too near Brownwood to ever make a large town,” 
says the Brownwood Banner. The people of Comanche would not 
know where Brownwood was if it was not for the fact that the citizens 
over there did their wholesale buying in our town.* 


Finally, the frontier editor was a historian, whether or not he 
realized it. He was a chronicler of a period and of a way of life 
which are gone forever. 

The Georgetown Watchman was especially good in keeping up 
with what is called the Cattle Kingdom in its early years. That 
newspaper reported in 1867: “When the war broke out, Texas 
had only 3,000,000 cattle; now it is said to have 12,000,000 head.’”* 
Later that same year the newspaper ran another significant story. 


Northern capitalists are now turning their attention to the impor- 
tance of our Texas cattle being driven into their country, and we may 
expect sale for every marketable hoof we have in the Spring; thus 
throwing an immense capital into our hands, which is only needed 
for the future greatness of our country in point of internal improve- 
ment: for the people have the will if they can only command the 
means.* 


Cattle were worth somewhere around $3 a head in the Lone 
Star State in those lean days, but even at that price there were few 
willing or able to buy. On northern and eastern markets cattle 
usually brought ten times as much. Texas cattlemen began driv- 
ing their stock north to the railroads. From there they could be 
shipped to eastern markets. 

Cattle raising was immediately a profitable venture, and more 


2Albany Star, August 24, 1883. 
8Comanche Chief, June 12, 1879. 
4Georgetown Watchman, April 3, 1867. 
5Ibid., August 24, 1867. 
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and more Texans went into the business. Advertisements like 
this one appeared in newspapers: 


Ten thousand dollars worth of dry goods, clothing, boots, and shoes, 
hats, and caps, &c. to trade for cattle ... at the Brick Store formerly 
occupied by Davis and Overton. Call and see us. H. Pratt & Co.® 


The booming cattle industry, which got its start in South Texas, 
moved quickly northward into West and Northwest Texas, and 
within ten years it had spread out over the Great Plains. News- 
papers, however, were much slower in coming. In 1866 most 
Texas newspapers were published in the southeastern part of 
the state. 

The retarding effect the Civil War had was one reason for the 
lethargy. In late 1860, eighty-two newspapers were published in 
Texas, but the beginning of the war caused many to suspend 
publication.” Then in post-war days there were shortages of paper, 
printing equipment, and money with which to run a newspaper. 

Dallas had a Weekly Herald as early as 1849, but Fort Worth 
had no newspaper until 1868, when the Chief was founded. The 
Chief did not last long; the Democrat, started in 1871 or 1872, 
was the city’s first successful newspaper. When Dallas got a 
telegraph with the arrival of the first railroad in 1872, the 
Weekly Herald was changed to a daily.* 

The Frontier Echo was one of the earliest newspapers outside 
of Fort Worth in the western region of Texas. It was established 
at Jacksboro in 1875 and continued successful publication for 
about three years. Then, as the cattle industry moved west, so 
did the editor, G. W. Robson. After leaving Jacksboro, he went 
to Fort Griffin and founded another Echo. 

Newspapers spread to the central part of West Texas in the 
1870's. Inhabitants of that country then called it Northwest 
Texas. The Comanche Chief, in 1880, listed briefly the outstand- 
ing newspapers of that region and evaluated them. 


Griffin Echo.—Brief, newsy and independent. Editor is a newspaper 
man by profession. 


8Fort Worth Whig Chief, September 12, 1871. 
7Marjorie Louise Arp, The History of Newspapers in Texas from 1865 to 1876 
(Master’s thesis, University of ‘Texas, 1936), 11. 


8Ben C. Stuart, The History of Texas Newspapers from the Earliest Period to 
the Present (Beaumont, 1917), 103. 
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Albany Tomahawk.—Gritty, but impecunious. 

Callahan Clarendon.—Newsy, neat and Democratic. 

Buffalo Gap News.—Fair, Democratic and sparkling. Has a bright 
future. Its editor is a printer. 

Coleman Courant.—Democratic and liberal. Its editor, we believe, 
is a teacher. 

Coleman Telegraph.—Democratic but does not meddle with politics 
much, 

Brownwood Banner.—Democratic and an ardent worker for its coun- 
try’s best interest. Its editor is an ‘“‘adjuster of the moveable alphabet” 
and a good one too. 

Brownwood Sentinel.—A first-class Democratic paper. Its editor is 
a lawyer. 

Stephenville Empire.—Democratic, and a splendid paper. Its editor 
is a practical printer. 

The Comanche Chief.—Democratic in all things, and independent 
to the core. It hews to the line and its chips fly promiscuously. Its 
editors are Typographical Union printers and are proud of their 
profession.® 


The Texas Panhandle was the last part of the state to get 
newspapers. Two pioneer editors in that region were H. H. 
Brooks and C. F. Rudolph, and neither of them founded news- 
papers there until after 1885, which, it has been suggested, was 
the end of the Cattle Kingdom. 

Brooks arrived in Amarillo in 1887, bringing with him an 
old army press and a small supply of type, and established a 
weekly newspaper called the Livestock Champion. At first he 
used his paper primarily to further real estate interests, but 
later gave most of the space to livestock news.’° 

Rudolph, who had started a weekly at Tascosa in 1886, moved 
to Amarillo in 1887 and began printing the Amarillo Northwest, 
which engaged in some heated editorial duels with the Livestock 
Champion. 

As the numbers of newspapers increased, competition mul- 
tiplied out of all proportion to increase in population. Small 
towns like Brownwood and Denison had two and sometimes 
three or four newspapers. Consequently, many died from lack 
of support. 

Reported the Fort Griffin Echo in 1881: “Buffalo Gap is re- 


®8Comanche Chief, April 17, 1880. 
10Amarillo News-Globe, August 14, 1934. 
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joicing in the establishment of a newspaper, the Texas Eagle, 
I. C. Huege, editor." Later that same year the Echo carried 
this brief announcement: “For lack of support the Buffalo Gap 
News has suspended.’’* 

The difficulty of bringing in newspaper supplies also imposed 
hardships on the papers. Before the railroad came the supplies 
had to be shipped inland from a port on the Gulf or freighted 
overland in wagons from some large city. Only the barest essen- 
tials were brought to frontier towns; a hand press perhaps capable 
of turning out from one hundred to two hundred newspapers an 
hour, a job press, type, and a limited supply of ink and paper. 

Dr. J. B. Cranfill, who founded the Gatesville Advance in 1882, 
described his equipment: 


It consisted of a Washington hand press, which, I think, was the 
one that came over in the Mayflower; a Gordon jobber, which, no 
doubt, was the first one that Gordon turned out; a supply of 10-point, 
then called long primer, and eight-point, then called brevier type. 
There were some job faces, but these faces were so old that they were 
ashamed to be seen in company."* 


The size of a frontier newspaper’s staff usually matched equip- 
ment: just enough to get out the paper every week. Usually this 
meant one person did it. For that reason, a frontier editor was 
capable of filling all positions on a newspaper, writing all news 
stories and editorials, handling circulation and advertising, and 
often setting type, which was done by hand. 

The Comanche Chief, which called itself “the paper with the 
largest circulation on the frontier,” stated in 1880: “The junior 
Chief has not yet returned and the entire force of the office at 
present consists of the senior and an intelligent apprentice, Jno. 
Switzer.”"** The Chief was fortunate in having two others besides 
Switzer. They were the Hill brothers, owners and editors of the 
weekly. In another issue that year the Chief printed a story telling 
of a frontier editor's life. 


The editor of a country newspaper should be a happy man. He 


11Fort Griffin Echo, February 5, 1881. 

12Jbid., November 20, 1881. 

13James H. Lowry, History of the Texas Press and the Texas Press Association 
(Dallas, 1929), 178. 

14Comanche Chief, March 18, 1880. 
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works only from Monday morning to Sunday night; the balance of 
the week he rests. The office work is delightful; he sets type during 
the day, writes the locals and editorials at night and works the press 
during his leisure hours. His job work he does at spare times. His 
expenses and necessities, although considerable, are easily met by off- 
sets, standoffs and promises; every few weeks someone steps in and 
pays his subscription in wood, and that makes him feel glad, and also 
furnishes him with a local to narrate the fact. 


Other worries were caused by poor communications, the paper 
shortage which immediately followed the Civil War, railroad 
strikes which delayed the shipment of supplies, quarantines caused 
by the many epidemics that were sweeping the country, and the 
violent plains weather. All combined to hinder the publication 
of a newspaper. 

Mail was slow and uncertain because of frequent bad weather 
and a generally inefficient postal service. Until the railroad came, 
the only telegraph lines on the frontier ran from fort to fort and 
were erected for military purposes. Even an editor of a news- 
paper published in a town near one of these forts benefited but 
little from the telegraph. 

Obviously, a frontier editor had to have a certain amount of 
daring to publish a newspaper. This characteristic was evident in 
his news columns; the editor was as wild as the West in which 
he lived. 

Said the Denton Monitor one day in 1870: ““The editor of the 
San Antonio Herald says he smells a rat. If the rat smells him the 
poor creature will decidedly have the worst of it.’’* Stated the 
Eastland Review, quoted in an 1879 issue of another newspaper: 
“The present Governor of the great State of Texas has been dog 
drunk several times since his election.’’? Editorialized the Chief 
in 1879: “If Bob Toombs would only follow Zack Chandler's 
illustrious example and die, how prosperous would our country 

It is not difficult to imagine the violent reactions such unbridled 
tongues could cause. Evidence of this also is found in the news- 
papers. “L. R. Brown, editor Fort Worth Daily Post, has chal- 


15]bid., December 11, 1880. 


16éDenton Monitor, May 21, 1870. 
17Comanche Chief, September 4, 1879. 
18/bid., November 20, 1879. 
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lenged the editor of the Daily Journal to mortal combat,” re- 
ported the Weekly State Gazette.” What the trouble was, and 
whether or not the Daily Journal editor accepted the challenge or 
moved to wider open spaces than Texas, is not found in subse- 
quent issues. 

When the six-shooter was standard equipment on the frontier 
and when a victim of an editor’s pen was unusually hot-tempered, 
there was likely to be trouble. An 1876 issue of the Frontier Echo 
at Jacksboro carried a story telling of two armed men, angered 
by something that appeared in the newspaper, storming into the 
journal's office and shooting and killing the proprietor, after look- 
ing in vain for editor Robson.” 

The barbed-wire fence and the windmill were developed in 
1874. These two inventions made it possible for farmers to move 
to the plains, and were instrumental in bringing to an end the 
era of the cattle drives. The Albany Star accurately forecast this 
in 1883: 

The price of cattle has advanced 150 per cent in the last five years; 
it is now believed the maximum has been reached. The drive this year 
will be the last of great magnitude. Hereafter the cattle product will 
be sent to market by rail and sail.?* 


The final blow to the cattle industry as it was known then was 
dealt by the collapse of 1885. A drought came, especially severe 
in Texas. Thousands of head of cattle died. Prices, which had 
declined the year before, hit bottom. Cattle, when they could be 
sold at all, sold for little more than they had in 1866.7 

Again in 1883 the Albany Star observed: 


A general tendency is manifested on the part of the most sagacious 
of cattle men to discard the range system, and adopt the plan of en- 
closing the herds by fencing, and of improving the quality of the 
stock instead of handling large numbers of common cattle by the 
present wasteful methods.** 

Such news stories were, in effect, the obituaries of the Cattle 
Kingdom and of the fearless frontier editors of West Texas who 


had reported its rowdy life. 


19Weekly State Gazette (Austin) , April 27, 1878. 


20Frontier Echo (Jacksboro) , June 16, 1876. 
21Albany Star, March g, 1883. 

22Webb, The Great Plains, 239. 

23Albany Star, March 2, 1883. 
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A Letter from the Texas Secession Convention 


Edited by WILLARD E. WIGHT 


HE advocates of secession in Texas encountered formidable 
opposition in the person of Governor Sam Houston who 
had formerly guided the destiny of the Republic of 

Texas as her President and had represented the state in the United 
States Senate. Unwavering in his determination to adhere to the 
Union, Houston refused to call a special session of the state legis- 
lature and thus for a time prevented official consideration of the 
secession question. The people of Texas, however, determined not 
to have their will so circumvented, issued an unofficial call for 
a convention. This body of citizens voted Texas out of the Union 
but provided for the submission of the question to the people 
themselves before it became effective. Following the approval of 
the ordinance of secession at the polls, Houston was deposed by 
the convention for his refusal to take the oath to support the 
newly-formed Confederate States of America.' 

An interested follower of these events was the governor of 
Georgia, Joseph E. Brown, who utilized his friendship for a 
former Georgian, John D. Stell, to keep his finger upon the 
political pulse of the Lone Star State. In Georgia Stell had been 
a member of the state militia, first as a captain and later as a 
colonel. Between 1835 and 1854, he served five terms as judge 
of the Inferior Court of Fayette County and a like number in 
the Georgia Senate of which he was president during the 1853- 
1854 session. His last service to his native state was as commis- 
sioner to Tennessee on matters concerned with the state-owned 
Western and Atlantic Railroad which ran from Atlanta to Chat- 
tanooga. In 1850 Stell had been a member of the June and 
November sessions of the Nashville Convention. He removed 
from Georgia to Leon County, Texas, in 1856 and later to Smith 
County where he died on January 7, 1862.” 


‘Dwight L. Dumond, The Secession Movement, 1860-1861 (New York, 1931) fol- 
lows in detail the withdrawal of the Southern States. 

2The biographical data are from records in the Georgia Department of Archives 
and History, Atlanta. 
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Stell’s letter mirrors the esteem in which the people of Texas 
held Sam Houston and at the same time their desire to be a part 
of the Southern Confederacy. It also explains the problem faced 
by ‘Texas in regard to the forces of the United States Army sta- 
tioned within her borders—the commanding general was regarded 
“as a true patriot.” 


Bowery ‘Texas 11th Feb. 18615 

My Dear Sir 

Your esteemed favor of the 14th* ult reached my residence during 
my absence from home, while in attendance of our State Convention 
as a delegate—Consequently, the apparent delay in my answer. Here- 
with enclosed please receive the power signed. For your kind atten- 
tion, I can attempt no other return than the simple expression of my 
gratitude. When I sobed [sic] an adieu to my native state, I had not 
the slightest expectation of ever again mixing in the political arena. 
But being brought out by my fellow citizens, and elected without 
opposition I could not find it in my heart to withhold in this perilous 
period of our history. Ere this reaches you you will have learned the 
result in this State. Suffice it for me to remark that our people are 
determined in their course. And despite the powerful influence of 
their present Chief Magistrate—One who above all others the people 
of ‘Texas have delighted to honor—Yet they have and will shake off 
that magick [sic] power and present a spectacle to the world as 
creditable as it is commanding. The Ordinance of Secession passed 
by a vote of 166 to 7 and is referred to the people for their confirma- 
tion at the ballot box on the egrd Inst. And I doubt not, but that 


8The manuscript letter is in the Telamon Cuyler Collection, University of 
Georgia Library, through whose cooperation publication is made possible. 

4In answering Stell’s request for the remainder of his salary for serving as 
commissioner to Tennessee, Brown wrote: 

“The Glorious old State of South Carolina has led the way and has seceded 
from the Union. Mississippi, Florida and Alabama have followed. Georgia will fol- 
low in a few days. The Convention meets day after tomorrow and we have a 
decided majority for secession. We have not yet heard from the election in Louisi- 
ana & ‘Texas. We believe you are all right down there. We must all secede as fast 
as possible and then at once unite and form a more perfect Union of the slave- 
holding states upon the basis of the Constitution of our Fathers. 

I have seized and now occupy Fort Pulaski with State troops, till our conven- 
tion acts. I regarded this a necessity, as 1 could not consent that it be filled with 
federal troops at this critical junction of our affairs. Several other Southern Gov- 
ernors I am happy to see have followed the example. 

The responsibility was a grave one, but I did not hesitate to take it. I shall be 
glad to hear from you all the news from your state.” 

Letter dated January 11, 1861, Governor's Letter Book, January 1, 1847-April 23, 
1861 (MS., Georgia Department of Archives and History, Atlanta) . 
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the majority will be still more overwhelming. We are in favor of a 
Southern Confederacy and have appointed seven Commissioners to 
the Montgomery Convention, Wigfall, Hemphill and Reagan, who 
you know from character if not personally, are three of the delega- 
tion, and the balance are able and trustworthy. 

You did right in seizing Fort Pulaski—my heart swelled with proud 
emotion when I learned that you had taken the responsibility. O! 
that Texas had been favored with a Governor that would have done 
likewise. Our Convention will reassemble on the gd proximo, and 
very soon thereafter, similar measures will be taken here. We are 
hoping that Gov. Houston will resign but if he does not, decisive 
measures will be adopted. We regard Genl. ‘Twiggs as a true patriot, 
therefore our people are resting quiet in the hope that all will be 
well. Besides we think that the quasi Federal Union will have enough 
to do nearer home. You are aware of the fact that Genl. ‘Twiggs is the 
officer in command here and his head quarters are at San Antonio 
eighty miles westward of Austin. We have an extended frontier FE] 
Passo [sic] being eight hundred miles from Austin the Capitol of the 
State, and located with regard to the centrality, though not exactly 
at the geographical centre. I make this remark with the intent of 
giving you an idea of the area we have to defend from the hostile 
invasions of savage foes, as well as our restless neighbors beyond the 
Rio Grande. 

In conclusion permit me to repeat the tender of my grateful thanks 
for your kindness in this particular case, together with my approval 
of your decision not to refer it to the Legislature. At your convenience 
do let me hear from you. 

As Ever 
Yours Most Truly 
John D. Stell 
Hon. Ex. Joseph E. Brown 
Milledgeville 
Ga. 
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Calendar of the Letters of Antonio Martinez, 
Last Spanish Governor of Cexas, 1817-1822 


Translated and edited by VIRGINIA H. TAYLOR 


[The following calendar is a continuation of the letters of Antonio 
Martinez, last Spanish governor of Texas, 1817-1822, the first sections of 
which appeared in the January, April, and July, 1956, numbers of the 


Quarterly. ] 


No. 326 Béxar, August 18, 1818 

Reporting that the 100 guns just delivered are not new as specified 
and their condition indicates that fraud has been committed either in 
the execution of the commandant general’s order or at some stage of 
their transportation 


No. 327 Beéxar, August 20, 1818 

Reporting that the commandant of artillery has requested the ap- 
pointment of a citizen to take charge of the arsenal but since an 
officer has always performed that duty Alférez Don Manuel de la 
Fuente was appointed, and that the commandant of artillery has been 
so advised in order that he may arrange for the formal delivery of 
the arsenal; requesting the necessary orders if such action does not 
meet the commandant general’s approval 


No. 328 Béxar, August 21, 1818 

Reporting that contraband articles appeared in town after the 
arrival of the Americans, Dele and Querque, but that investigations 
revealed no conclusive evidence; that the tobacco was sold for the 
sum of 98 pesos, 11% reales, and the horses and mules bought by the 
Americans, valued at 394 pesos, were distributed among the troops 


No. 329 Béxar, August 20 [sic], 1818 

Reporting that in conformity with the commandant general’s order 
a sumaria will be prepared in the case of Don Antonio Vasquez, ser- 
geant of the company of La Bahia 


No. 330 [undated and the entire letter striken out] 

Explaining that the Viceroy has instructed him to execute imme- 
diately the commandant general’s orders to attack Atascosito but no 
means of supplying the troops has been found; that 50 loads of flour, 
100 guns, and 3,000 pesos have been furnished but they are not ade- 
quate for minimum relief 
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No. 330 Béxar, August 23, 1818 

Stating that Don Juan de Castaneda, captain of the Alamo Com- 
pany, was opposed to aiding the militia companies of Béxar and the 
auxiliaries of Coahuila and Colonia as the commandant general or- 
dered; requesting explicit instructions in view of that situation and 
the fact that the auxiliaries have been augmented by go men 


No. 331 Béxar, August 24, 1818 

Reporting that he has no recent news of the enemy at Atascosito 
because the rivers are up and cannot be crossed; that neither Vicente 
Gortari, who went by land, nor Sergeant Aguirre, who went by sea, 
has returned, and that another party left three days ago with orders 
to go as far as the Trinity if possible 


No. 332 Béxar, August 26, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the Viceroy’s order to make an immedi- 
ate attack on Atascosito; stating that he [the governor] was forced 
to await the arrival of the aid provided by the commandant general, 
that the delay has been detrimental because of the approach of win- 
ter, and as yet he has no knowledge of the whereabouts of the two 
companies from Durango, the 100 mounted infantrymen from Nuevo 
Santander, and the 100 loads of flour to be sent by the governor of 
Coahuila; explaining that the impairment of his [the governor’s] 
health and the illness of Colonel Ygnacio Pérez make it necessary to 
entrust the command of the expedition to Captain Don Juan de 
Castafieda, the next ranking officer; requesting the delivery of 2,000 
pairs of shoes since the expedition will undoubtedly go on foot; add- 
ing that the draft of 2,000 pesos permits the storage of supplies, and 
by keeping the mules that bring the flour transportation for supplies 
and ammunition may be provided; concluding that the expedition 
will be dispatched as soon as the remaining troops and supplies which 
the commandant general is pleased to furnish can be assembled 


No. 333 Béxar, August 4 [sic], 1818 

Reporting that the chaplaincy of the presidial company of Béxar 
is vacant and the troops are greatly inconvenienced thereby; request- 
ing the appointment of a chaplain so that the company can receive 
spiritual nourishment and dispense with the payment of fees to the 
parish priest 


No. 334 Béxar, September 4, 1818 

Reporting that he has received no notice of the arrival of the troops 
other than the one informing him of the departure of two companies 
from the province of Durango; that eleven Alabama Indians have 
said that the foreigners abandoned Callo de Gallardo and crossed to 
an island; that he doubts the truth of that report because other In- 
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dians have said the foreigners were digging a ditch around their 
fortification and working in the fields they had cleared 


No. 335 Béxar, September 4, 1818 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 336 Béxar, September 4, 1818 

Transmitting the swmaria prepared in the case of the Americans, 
José Dele and Raymond Querque, on evidence of the introduction of 
contraband goods into the capital; reporting that Dele escaped from 
the guardhouse, that José Pineda was removed from the office of cor- 
poral, and that Querque and his servant, Guillermo Krenk, would 
remain in prison until the issuance of further orders by the com- 
mandant general 


No. 337 Béxar, September 4, 1818 

Stating that the tobacco deposited in the administration office will 
be lost if it is not used and that he has arranged to reserve a certain 
amount for the expeditionary troops and to sell the remainder to the 
public at the price decided upon by the commandant general 


No. 338 Béxar, September 7, 1818 

Reporting that Vicente Gortari and Migual Arciniega have returned 
from their mission to New Orleans and the interior; transmitting two 
letters from the Consul, Don Felipe Fatio, and the declarations of 
Gortari and Arciniega who say that General Lallemand has aban- 
doned Callo de Gallardo; stating that a party of fifty men will be sent 
to make a thorough examination of the mouth of the Trinity River, 
and that if the report is true, the expedition will not be necessary; 
assuring the commandant general that measures will be taken to guard 
against a surprise attack at closer range, and preparations for the 
expedition will not be discontinued; expressing his apprehension for 
Sergeant Aguirre who is long overdue; enclosing two letters from Don 
Felipe Trudeaux and some American newspapers 


No. 339 Béxar, September 8, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the second copy of the Viceroy’s order to 
proceed with the expedition to Callo de Gallardo in order to take 
advantage of assistance from the naval squadron enroute from Vera 
Cruz to Galveston; stating that he has ordered Captain Don Juan de 
Castaneda to depart six days later with a division of 250 men and the 
supplies on hand; acknowledging receipt of the draft for 1500 pesos, 
500 of which have been assigned to La Bahia and the rest to Captain 
Castaneda; reporting that the infantry company from Nuevo San- 
tander has arrived at La Bahia but it cannot be used because of the 
poor condition of the men and the lack of sufficient supplies 
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No. 340 Béxar, September 8, 1818 

Transmitting statements made by the Valensis and Chata Indians 
who confirm the enemy’s evacuation of Callo de Gallardo and report 
that Sergeant Aguirre and the citizen accompanying him were im- 
prisoned by the rebels 


No. 341 Beéxar, September 16, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the Viceroy’s order concerning the pres- 
entation of petitions on blank paper in violation of previous orders; 
stating that there is no stamped paper in the province or in the gov- 
ernment stores, and requesting that the administration office be pro- 
vided with stamped paper and other necessities under government 
monopoly 


No. 342 Béxar, September 16, 1818 

Reporting that the expedition departed that morning for Atascosa 
although the two companies from the west and the 100 loads of flour 
failed to arrive; stating that he was forced to buy 222 fanegas of corn 
with 1000 pesos sent by the Viceroy to purchase gifts for the Indians 
and that he [the governor] delivered 2000 pesos to Captain Casta- 
neda, 2000 to the company of La Bahia, and spent the remainder for 
supplies; explaining that bad health greatly hinders the performance 
of his duties and expressing his confidence in Captain Castafieda 
whom he considers fully capable of carrying the expedition to suc- 
cess; stating that the infantry company from Nuevo Santander, on 
foot and badly crippled, could not accompany the expedition; that 
the division went well-equipped but lack of mules made it impossible 
to carry extra supplies, that the companies from Durango and the 
100 loads of flour, when they arrive, will be used in a campaign 
against the Comanches, following the same route as the division and 
protecting it on its return, that the province is now completely 
stripped, the government is in debt, and the people are helpless, that 
he can feed the infantry for only the remainder of the month, and it 
is imperative that the commandant general send any possible aid 


No. 343 Béxar, September 17, 1818 
Transmitting the petition of Vicente Aldrete and the report re- 
quested by the commandant general 


No. 344 Béxar, 18 [sic], 1818 

Reporting that eleven soldiers have deserted the expedition with 
horses arms, munitions, and provisions for several days, that their 
tracks led toward Rio Grande, but he has no one to send in pursuit 


No. 345 Béxar, September 19, 1818 
Notifying the commandant general that the expeditionary division 
departed on the 16th and that he had sent as many men and as much 
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cyuipment as possible; stating that it was necessity that forced him to 
trouble the commandant general about the shipment of shoes and 
that now he [the governor] had on hand only a few poor animals 
and several fanegas of corn to supply the small number of men on 
whom he was depending for protection against the continual Indian 
attacks; repeating that he had done his utmost in dispatching the 
expedition and it would cause him deep regret if his operations did 
not please the commandant general 


No. 346. Béxar, September 18 [sic], 1818 

Acknowledging the receipt of six copies of the Viceroy’s edict and 
the royal order of the 5th of November relative to the proper juris- 
diction over military affairs 


No. 347 Béxar, September 18 [sic], 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication informing him 
of the Viceroy’s statement relative to the division of the rebels in 
America into eight classes and the manner of judging them 


No. 348 Béxar, September 18 [sic], 1818 

Reporting the necessity of relieving the miserable condition of the 
inhabitants and requesting money with which to buy supplies in 
Coahuila 


No. 349 Béxar, September 18 [sic], 1818 
Transmitting military report 


No. 350 Béxar, September 19, 1818 
Transmitting the petition of Captain Manuel Cedrén 


No. 360 [sic], Béxar, 23 [sic], 1818 

Reporting news of a storm on the coast and an Indian fight in 
which certain vecinos of La Bahia were engaged while hunting for 
mustangs 


No. 361 Béxar, September go, 1818 

Reporting that he will send a party to go after the flour which was 
left at Rio Grande for lack of troops to transport it; stating that he is 
trying to cure the many cases of fever with the medicine brought by 
the Baron de Bastrop from Mexico, and requesting that certain items 
be furnished to the paymaster to relieve the pressing needs of the 
province 


No. 362 Béxar, October 1, 1818 
Reporting that American families are again occupying Nacogdoches 
and he considers it necessary to re-establish an outpost at that location 


No. 363 Bexar, October 2, 1818 
Transmitting military reports 
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No. 364 Béxar, October 6, 18138 

Enclosing a report on Sergeant Aguirre’s trip into the interior and 
reporting the observations made by a party cf five who examined the 
abandoned fortification at Callo de Gallardo; stating that he has re- 
ceived a communication from the commandant of the expedition 
reporting the loss of many horses from an unknown disease 


No. 365 Béxar, October 14, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication informing him 
that Sergeant Don Antonio Vasquez has been ordered to purchase and 
deliver thirty-five dozen pairs of shoes to the troops at Béxar 


No. 366 Béxar, October 14, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal dispatch whereby the King 
confers upon him the office of Governor; stating that he will come to 
Monterrey to take the customary oath although the Viceroy admin- 
istered the same oath in Mexico 


No. 367 Béxar, October 14, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication informing him 
that the commandant general of the West has reported the movement 
of five or six hundred Indians toward the provinces; stating that he 
will order all regions to be on the alert and will report any unusual 
occurrences in this respect 


No. 368 Béxar, October 14, 1818 

Enclosing a report showing the disposition of the stock and mer- 
chandise taken from the Americans, Dele and Querque, and stating 
that the 98 pesos, 6 granos, received from the sale of the tobacco was 
used to cover expenses of the expedition 


No. 369 Béxar, October 14, 1818 
Transmitting Dona Luisa la Rua’s petition to join her husband 


and the report made thereon 


No. 370 Béxar, October 14, 1818 

Reporting that Corporal José Delgado, who went with a party of 
four to obtain a firsthand report on the enemies at Callo de Gallardo, 
set out for Natchitoches instead, leaving three soldiers stationed at 
Nacogdoches, and that after g2 days had passed one soldier went in 
search of the corporal and the other two returned to Béxar; enclosing 
the depositions of the two soldiers and stating that charges will be 
placed against the corporal if he returns 


No. 371 Béxar, October 13 [sic], 1818 
Transmitting the deposition given by Sergeant Aguirre on his ob- 
servations at Galveston Island 
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No. 372 Béxar, October 15, 1818 
Transmitting military report 


No. 373 Béxar, October 15, 1818 

Reporting that the company of Béxar is absolutely without clothing 
and requesting that all available supplies be furnished before the 
winter season 


No. 374 Béxar, October 20, 1818 

Explaining his reasons for sending only 250 men on the expedition 
and for conferring the command on Captain Castafieda; stating that 
he will try to comply with the commandant general’s orders and send 
out additional forces to join Captain Castaneda; adding that it will 
be a problem to supply these forces because the draft for 2,200 pesos 
will be difficult to collect 


No. 375 Béxar, October 20, 1818 

Stating that in compliance with orders he will require Captain 
Castafieda to make a reconnaissance of Nacogdoches and apprehend 
every foreigner and disloyal Spaniard but that according to the latest 
reports such residents have already left since they were warned that 
troops were advancing against that post; advising that a permanent 
detachment be stationed there because it will always be inhabited by 
dangerous people 


No. 376 Béxar, October 20, 1818 

Stating that constant care and several days of rain have made it 
possible for the horses to go on the road as ordered but that there 
will be only one animal for each individual 


No. 377 Béxar, October 20, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication informing him 
that Sergeant Don Antonio Vasquez has received 25 pesos to pay the 
freight on the boxes of shoes transported to the province of Texas 


No. 378 Béxar, October 20, 1818 
Explaining that the report from La Bahia never arrives on time 
and is always sent by the next mail 


No. 379 Béxar, October 20, 1818 

Enclosing the original official communication of Captain Don Ra- 
fael Fernandez which describes the condition of his infantry company 
and the time of its arrival; stating that all the physically able indi- 
viduals will leave with the party to be sent out 


No. 380 Béxar, October 20, 1818 

Explaining his treatment of the first lieutenant, Don José Sandoval, 
whose arrogance and insubordination were overlooked in the hope 
that he would reform; stating that Sandoval was no longer worthy of 
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any interest or consideration and in the future he would be treated 
as he deserved 


No. 381 Béxar, October 20, 1818 

Stating that as a result of information remitted by the governor of 
Coahuila a party was sent to Rio Grande to receive the flour and 
transmit it to Béxar, but that the mail carriers say the party started 
back five days ago without the flour; adding that dry weather and the 
hurricane in September have destroyed most of the harvest, the early 
crop was used to supply the first and second expeditions, and unless 
help is received, the garrison cannot be fed during the coming year 


No. 382 Béxar, October 20, 1818 
Reporting that the drouth continues, the summer heat has not 


abated, and the fever is still prevalent 


No. 383 Béxar, October 28, 1818 

Reporting that the Mulatto, Santiago Ortold, and two Vidais In- 
dians came with the convoy from Rio Grande, that their merchandise 
and part of the tobacco has been returned to them and that they were 
paid for the rest by the paymaster general; stating that of the five 
guns taken from the Comanches by Lieutenant Colonel Don Ygnacio 
Pérez, one was given to Captain Cojo, a Tancahue, one was useless, 
and three were sold to the vecinos of the mission of San José 


No. 384 Béxar, October 29, 1818 
Transmitting the list of requisitions sent in by the commandant of 


artillery 


No. 385 Béxar, October 29 [sic], 

Reporting the departure of the party under the command of Cap- 
tain Don Rafael Fernandez who is carrying orders instructing Cap- 
tain Castafieda to march against Nacogdoches if the return trip is not 
too well-advanced when he receives them 


No. 386 Béxar, October 30, 1818 

Reporting that when the 60 loads of flour arrived from Rio Grande 
it amounted to only 5214 due to the manner in which it was packed 
and that he had to commandeer 26 mules from the train to transport 
supplies for the second division 


No. 387 Béxar, October 30, 1818 

Reporting that he had to resort to a roundup of mustangs to secure 
some animals for the expedition and that 31 colts were captured and 
brought in without rough treatment 


No. 388 Béxar, November 1, 1818 
Transmitting military reports 
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No. 389 Béxar, November 11, 1818 

Reporting the return of the deserter, Andrés Lazo, to the company 
of La Bahia; explaining the causes of dissension between Lieutenant 
Colonel Don Juan Manuel Sambrano, commandant at La Bahia, and 
Don José Antonio Valdéz, the presbyter chaplain at that post, and 
requesting a decision by the commandant general 


No. 390 Béxar, November 11, 1818 

Asking whether to include the auxiliary forces from other provinces 
in the required military reports on the number of troops in his 
province 


No. 391 Béxar, November 12, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication informing him 
that the Spanish consul at New Orleans has reported that General 
Lallemand is in contact with individuals at Béxar and La Bahia; 
stating that he [the governor] has always suspected the situation but 
previous investigations have not revealed the source of communica- 
tion; adding that he will devote further attention to this important 
matter and report the slightest discovery 


No. 392 Béxar, November 12, 1818 

Reporting that two deserters who left the expedition after it had 
encamped at Atascosito have been apprehended and that they say that 
the division has been divided into various parties and many of the 
horses are dying 


No. 393 Béxar, November 12, 1818 

Transmitting the report of Lieutenant Don José Salinas who wishes 
to be informed of the ownership of the funeral home of the late Don 
Francisco Amangual 


No. 394 Béxar, November 12, 1818 

Reporting that Ventura Ynojosa, who was placed at the disposition 
of the commandant general for having attempted to flee into the 
interior, is said to be in the vicinity of Bexar; stating that all efforts 
to apprehend him and his party have been unsuccessful; requesting 
the commandant general to confirm Ynojosa’s desertion so that he 
can be removed from the review list 


No. 395 Béxar, November 15, 1818 
Enclosing the original report received from Captain Don Juan de 
Castaneda 


No. 396 Béxar, November 15, 1818 

Reporting that the 1st and gnd divisions have executed their com- 
missions and are on the point of returning; asking that the infantry 
company of Don Joaquin Vijares be transferred outside the province 
or that some arrangement be made for its maintenance 
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No. 397 Béxar, November 27, 1818 

Reporting that the division returned from Atascosito on the 22nd 
of November and transmitting the original report of Captain Casta- 
feda; commending Captain Castafieda and all his troops for the suc- 
cessful execution of their commission; enclosing the diary of the ex- 
pedition, the plan of the demolished fortification and other docu- 
ments; reporting the loss of 158 horses and mules and the expectation 
that the remainder would not survive the approaching cold weather; 
asking what amount can be paid to the Indian, Lazaro Orantia, who 
went as a surgeon with the division and what recompense should be 
made for the twelve commandeered mules that died while transport- 
ing munitions 


No. 398 Béxar, November 24, 1818 

Transmitting the declaration taken from the three foreign officers 
who returned with the expedition and who are being sent to the com- 
mandant general accompanied by Lieutenant Don José Sandoval; 
stating that the captain of the infantry, Don Rafael Fernandez, who 
will conduct the convoy, requests an interview with the commandant 
general 


No. 399 Béxar, 28 [sic], 1818 

Transmitting the case against the deserters from the expeditionary 
division; stating that he will send the military record of Juan Durén 
as requested by the fiscal and also the allegation of Lieutenant Don 
José Salinas, who is the counsel for the defense of Francisco Pérez; 
reporting the apprehension of Ventura Ynojosa whose case will remain 
in the hands of the commandant general 


No. 400. Béxar, December 1, 1818 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 401 Béxar, December 16, 1818 
Transmitting military report 


No. 402 Béxar, December 26, 1818 

Stating that he has noted the list of armed ships which have left 
the ports of Great Britain loaded with contraband goods for the rebels 
in the American states and that he has given orders to prevent the 
landing of either the crew or the cargo of any of the said ships on the 
coast 


No. 403 Béxar, December 26, 1818 

Reporting that Fray Miguel Muro, the minister of the mission of 
Espiritu Santo, was left in charge of spiritual guidance at La Bahia 
after the departure of the Don José Valdéz, and in conformity with 
the commandant general’s order the former will remain at that point 
until further notice 
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No. 404 Béxar, December 26, 1818 

Replying that he did not mean the auxiliary troops were unneces- 
sary, only that it was impossible to maintain them under present cir- 
cumstances, but that in obedience to the commandant general’s order 
the troops from Nueva Viscaya and Coahuila would depart for Rio 
Grande 


No. 405 Béxar, December 26, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication announcing 
the arrival of the wife of Brigadier Don Antonio Cordero at Béxar; 
stating that all the assistance possible will be given her 


No. 406 Béxar, December 26, 1818 

Stating that invading Indian bands headed for the frontier killed 
two vecinos at Béxar; that the auxiliary troops would have to do 
scouting duty as they returned to their posts and also protect the 
convoy that was on the road with the remittances of the paymaster 
of the company of Béxar 


No. 407. Béxar, December 26, 1818 

Stating that Don José Antonio Valdéz, the presbyter chaplain of 
the presidio of La Bahia, has requested an interview with the com- 
mandant general and will accompany the auxiliary troops who are 
on the point of leaving 


No. 408 Béxar, December go, 1818 

Reporting that the observation party left at Atascosito has arrived 
at La Bahia; enclosing the report sent by the commandant of that 
post, and stating that further information will be remitted when the 
said party reaches the capitol 


No. 409 Béxar, January 1, 1819 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 410 Béxar, January 1, 1819 
Transmitting military reports 
No. 411 Béxar, January 1, 1819 


Transmitting the report on the artillery equipment in the arsenal 
for the preceding six months 


No. 412 Béxar, January 8, 1819 

Enclosing the declaration of the individuals in the party which was 
left by Captain Castaneda and which has just arrived from the United 
State frontier; also enclosing the reply of Don Félix Trudeaux and 
the diary of the corporal who commanded the party 


No. 413 Béxar, January 9, 1819 
Acknowledging receipt of the list of items for the arsenal which 
will be brought to the province by Alférez Don Irineo Castellén 
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No. 414 Béxar, January 10, 1819 

Reporting that Corporal José Delgado returned with the observa- 
tion party, enclosing the sumaria prepared in his case, and recom- 
mending that he be punished for his reprehensible conduct and his 
failure to obey orders 


No. 415 Béxar, January 10, 1819 
Reporting damages inflicted by large bands of Indians moving to 
ward that frontier and the dispatch of a mounted party in pursuit 


No. 416 Béxar, January 10, 1819 

Presenting a second appeal for the provision of items under govern- 
ment monopoly, such as stamped paper, powder, munitions, cards, and 
sulphur; stating that many grievous ills can be corrected if these de- 
ficiencies are supplied 


No. 417 Béxar, January 12, 1819 

Stating that he cannot render a report in the case of the deserter 
from the company of La Bahia because the commandant of that post 
sent no information in the last mail 


No. 418 Béxar, January 24, 1819 
Enclosing the sumario in the case of Antonio Munos who deserted 
from the mission of Refugio 


No. 419 Béxar, January 24, 1819 
Transmitting military report 


No. 420 Béxar, January 26, 1819 

Stating that the mail due on the 18th has not arrived and express- 
ing the fear of some serious accident in view of recent Indian attacks; 
reporting the presence of strange and audacious Indians who are caus- 
ing much trouble; requesting the addition of 150 men to each pre- 
sidial company of Béxar and the flying company of Parras for the 
service and protection of the province 


No. 421 Béxar, February 1, 1819 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 422 Béxar, February 1, 1819 
Transmitting the petition of Corporal José Ximénes who asks to 
proceed to the presidio of Béxar 


No. 423 Béxar, February 4, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of six copies of the edict repealing the order 
of February 13, 1811, which requires that no one move from one place 
to another in the Kingdom without the proper passport 


No. 424 Béxar, February 4, 1819 
Transmitting the report of the number of mules lost in the expedi- 
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tion and stating that he has expressed the commandant general's 
thanks to the officers and troops as ordered 


No. 425 Béxar, February 4, 1819 
Reporting the increasing loss of many horses at Béxar and La Bahia 
{rom a mouth disease 


No. 426 Béxar, February 4, 1819 

Stating that the mail reported missing on the 26th of last month 
has not yet arrived, nor have the mail carriers returned to Rio Grande, 
and, therefore, it appears they must have been killed or taken prisoners 


No. 427. Béxar, February 4, 1819 

Reporting that the soldiers at La Bahia and Béxar are in need 
of clothes, that the amount of money last received was so small he 
had to neglect the maintenance of the soldiers in order to furnish a 
change of underclothes and some deerskins to certain ones in the 
barracks who were absolutely unclothed 


No. 428 Béxar, February 5, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the commandant general’s warning to 
maintain an adequate system of vigilance as a result of the Viceroy’s 
notice that the defenses of the province are not sufficient to oppose 
any invasion by rebels on the coast; stating that the commandant of 
La Bahia has been instructed to reconnoiter the coast and that a 
small party will be sent to the Trinity; reporting that the loss of horses 
from disease and other causes makes it impossible to perform cavalry 
duty or to carry the mail to Rio Grande 


No. 429 Beéxar, February 5, 1819 

Reporting that he is returning the index which was sent back to 
him for the correction of several mistakes; stating that these uninten- 
tional mistakes were due to his poor health and total lack of assist- 
ance; requesting that the absent officers of the companies of Béxar, 
Bahia, and Alamo, now employed in that secretariat, be required to 
return to the province 


No. 430 Béxar, February 10, 1819 
Transmitting military report 


No. 431 Beéxar, February 18, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the ofhicial communication informing 
him of the royal favor conceding to the Viceroy of New Spain the 
title of Conde de Venadito 


No. 432 Beéxar, February 18, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication enclosing eight 
copies of the edict announcing that the Queen has reached the fifth 
month of her pregnancy 
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No. 433 Béxar, February 23, 1819 
Reporting the appearance of the vecino, Pedro Flores, who was cap- 
tured by the Indians, and enclosing the declaration received from him 


No. 434 Béxar, March 4, 1819 
‘Transmitting military reports 


No. 435 Béxar, March 4, 1819 
Acknowledging receipt of the duplicate royal order announcing 
that his majesty has conferred the title of Conde de Venadito on the 
Viceroy of New Spain 
[to be continued | 
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H. BAILEY CARROLL 


EXAS newspapers play a vital role in making citizens in 
the state conscious of the importance of preserving the 
shrines and documents of Texas history. An editorial in 

the Houston Post on April 21, 1956, calls attention to the fact 
that many priceless Texas landmarks have been neglected com- 
pletely and are in a bad state of repair at the present time. Joseph 
Wearden, president of the Sons of the Republic of Texas, observes 
that, “We have failed sadly in the upkeep and preservation of 
these shrines. For all her traditional fame for doing things in a 
bigger and better way, Texans cannot boast here.” 

The present condition of historical shrines is such that the only 
alternatives left are either restoration or abandonment. President 
Wearden observes that abandonment will take place unless Texans 
arouse themselves to greater interest, and “if past performance is 
any criterion, we may well wonder if any of these shrines will 
still be in existence when ‘Texas celebrates her bicentennial.” 

The statements made by the president of the Sons of the Re- 
public should arouse the historical interest of all Texans. The 
Houston Post comments: 

This is a stinging challenge to Texas patriotism. And it comes from 
an authoritative source. As president of the Sons of the Republic 
Mr. Wearden has spent much time visiting the historic spots over the 
state, and much effort encouraging the preservation of the shrines. 

The chief trouble is that state appropriations have not been suf- 
ficient to keep up the shrines in parks which the state accepted, as- 
suming the obligation of their maintenance. Many of the monuments 
have been neglected and are in a bad state of repair. Many have been 
disfigured by vandals and the elements. Some historical markers have 
disappeared. 

A few instances of neglect and deterioration in this part of the state 
are the old missions around Goliad, rich in historic interest; old 
Washington-on-the-Brazos, where Texas independence was declared; 
Sam Houston’s old home at Huntsville, old Independence, and In- 
dianola. There are many others. 
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The problem of maintenance has become increasingly acute as 
depreciation goes on and repairs and replacements are needed. Yet 
the Legislature has appropriated only $219,610 for next year’s main- 
tenance of 44 state parks, many of them historic shrines. 

These shrines are priceless state possession. ‘They keep alive the 
great Texas heritage. They stimulate patriotism. They promote wide- 
spread interest and attract tourists. Properly maintained, they are 
splendid advertisements of the state; neglected, they are the reverse. 

It is up to Texans of today to preserve our historic shrines for 
future generations of ‘Texans. ‘They can help do this by demanding ade- 
quate state appropriations, and by supporting local movements in 
behalf of historic places and structures. 

Do we not appreciate the valor and sacrifice of those who won and 
bequeathed to us this great, rich state, enough to preserve the shrines 
to their glorious deeds? 


The first seven presidents of the Association and the first editor 
of the Quarterly are pictured in this Texas Collection, completing 
the series on Association presidents begun in the July, 1955, 
number of the Quarterly. 


Oran Milo Roberts was an organizer and first president of the 
Texas State Historical Association, serving from 1897 till his 
death on May 19, 1898. Roberts was a distinguished statesman, 
jurist, and historian, and his labors contributed in great measure 
to the founding and successful inauguration of the work of the 
Association. Upon his retirement as governor in 1883, Roberts 
became professor of law at the University of Texas, where he was 
popularly known as “the Old Alcalde.”” He wrote A Description of 
Texas, Its Advantages and Resources (1881), The Elements of 
Texas Pleading (1890) , and Our Federal Relations, from a South- 
ern View of Them (1892). His “Legislative, Political, and Judi- 
cial History of Texas” formed the first part of the second volume 
of D. G. Wooten’s Comprehensive History of Texas (1898), and 
he contributed the chapters on Texas in C, A. Evans’ Confederate 
Military History, XI (1899). In the Quarterly Judge Roberts 
contributed “Prehistoric Races in Texas,” I, ‘““The Establishment 
of the University of Texas,” I, and ‘““The Capitals of Texas,” IT. 

Dudley G. Wooten, second president of the Association from 
1898 to 1899, delivered the first annual address on ‘“The Life and 
Services of O. M. Roberts,” which was published in the second 
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volume of the Quarterly. Wooten was instrumental in securing 
the location of the University of Texas at Austin and delivered 
an address at the opening of the institution in 1883. His two- 
volume Comprehensive History of Texas, from 1685 to 1897 was 
published in 1898 and was abridged for school use under the title 
of A Complete History of Texas in 1899. 

John H. Reagan, president of the Association from 1899 to 
1905, served ‘Texas during the periods of the Republic, statehood, 
Confederacy, and again as a state in the Union. He held numerous 
positions in Texas, had a seat in the United States Congress, and 
was postmaster-general of the Confederacy. Reagan helped draft 
the Constitutions of 1866 and 1875. His greatest service in Con- 
gress was the joint authorship and advocacy of the bill to establish 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. In Texas, at the request 
of Governor James S. Hogg, Reagan served as head of the Rail- 
road Commission. He was serving as president of the Association 
at the time of his death on March 6, 1905. His funeral was at- 
tended by the Texas Legislature in a body, and the entire state 
showed evidence of a realization of the loss of a man of great 
charm and long devotion to public service. The first number of 
the Quarterly carried Reagan’s account of “The Expulsion of 
the Cherokees from East Texas.” Volume III carried his remin- 
iscences of “A Conversation with Governor Houston.” 

David Franklin Houston became president of the Association 
in 1906 and served until 1908. Houston held the presidency of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas (1902-1905) 
and the University of Texas (1905-1908). During the Woodrow 
Wilson administration, Houston served as secretary of agricul- 
ture, secretary of the treasury, and chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and Federal Farm Loan Board. Houston wrote the 
currency section of the Democratic campaign book of 1892; he 
was the author of A Critical Study of Nullification in South 
Carolina (1896) and of the two-volume Eight Years with Wilson’s 
Cabinet (1926). He wrote numerous articles, especially for the 
World’s Work and the Review of Reviews, and he compiled seven 
annual reports as secretary of agriculture and one report as sec- 
retary of the treasury. His account of “The Texas State Historical 
Association and Its Work” appeared in volume XI of the Quar- 
terly. 
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ALEXANDER WATKINS TERRELL 
President of The Texas State Historical Association, 1908-1912 
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ZACHARY TAYLOR FULMORE 
President of The Texas State Historical Association, 1913-1915 
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ADELE LUBBOCK BRISCOE LOOSCAN 
President of The Texas State Historical Association, 1915-1925 
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GEORGE PIERCE GARRISON 
Editor of the Quarterly, 1897-1910 
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From 1908 until his death on September 8, 1912, Alexander 
Watkins Terrell was president of the Association. In Texas Judge 
Terrell is remembered as a lawmaker, and he was the author of 
several notable bills including the bill requiring jurors to be 
able to read and write, the Railroad Commission Law, the bill 
to donate public land for erection of the capitol building and the 
Terrell Election Law, which substituted the direct primary system 
for the convention system of nominating candidates for office. 
Quarterly contributions made by Judge Terrell included: “The 
City of Austin from 1839 to 1865,” XIV, “Stephen F. Austin; A 
Memorial Address,’ XIV, and “Recollections of General Sam 
Houston,” XVI. 

Zachary Taylor Fulmore, Association president from 1913 to 
1915, made a lasting contribution to Texas in his efforts to pro- 
mote public education. In 1875, Governor Richard B. Coke 
appointed him to the board of trustees for the Texas School for 
the Blind. Fulmore aided in the campaign for public schools for 
Austin in 1880 and for seventeen years was a member of the school 
board. In 1887, Governor Lawrence S. Ross appointed him a 
member of the commission to select a site for and organize the 
State School for Colored Blind and Deaf (later Texas Blind, Deaf, 
and Orphan School). A charter member of the Association, 
Fulmore served the organization continuously up to the time he 
was stricken with ill health: His contributions to the Quarterl' 
included: “History of Texas Geography,” I, ““The Annexation of 
Texas and the Mexican War,” V, “Samuel Price Carson,” VIII, 
and “General Volney Erskine Howard,” XIV. Fulmore wrote a 
number of works relating to the geography of Texas, including 
Texas Chart: Historical, Geographical and Statistical (1896) , 
A Texas Supplement to Dodge’s Geography (1908) , and The His- 
tory and Geography of Texas as Told in County Names (1915, 
1929, 1935) - 

Adele Lubbock Briscoe Looscan, with a decade as president of 
the Association—from 1915 to 1925, held office longer than any 
other president. She was one of the founders and chairman of 
the executive board of the Daughters of the Republic of Texas. 
Mrs. Looscan was a fellow and charter member of the Association. 
She contributed thirteen articles to the Quarterly which embrace 
descriptive identification of old Mexican forts in Texas, lives of 
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several distinguished men and women pioneers, and a monograph 
on Harris County from its earliest settlement in 1822 to annexa- 
tion. Three articles by Mrs. Looscan were included in Dudley G. 
Wooten’s A Comprehensive History of Texas (1898), and other 
articles were published in various journals. 

George Pierce Garrison was one of the founders of the Asso- 
ciation in 1897 and edited the Quarterly until his death on July 
3, 1910. Dr. Garrison began his association with the University 
of Texas in 1884 and in 1888 became the first head of the history 
department. Despite his unceasing work and heavy teaching 
schedule at the University of Texas, Dr. Garrison wrote numerous 
articles for the Quarterly and published several books: Civil 
Government of Texas (1898); Texas A Contest of Civilizations 
(1903); Westward Extension (1906); and Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the Republic of Texas (3 volumes, 1908, 1911). In 
addition, he was instrumental in securing the Bexar Archives for 
the University; he instituted the program of transcribing docu- 
ments from the Mexican Nationa] Archives; and he was largely 
responsible for the ultimate donation of the Austin Papers to the 
University of Texas. 

WK 

The United States Civil Service Commission has announced 
an examination for Historian for filling positions paying from 
$5,440 to $11,610 a year in various federal agencies in the 
Washington, D. C., area. The following optional fields are in- 
cluded in this examination: National Defense, Agriculture, Dip- 
lomatic, National Park, Museum, and General. No written test 
is required, but applicants must have had appropriate experience 
which included specialized experience in one of the optional 
fields. Applications will be accepted until further notice. Further 
information and application forms may be obtained from many 
post offices throughout the country or from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


The organization of The Sons of the Republic of Texas has 
announced that it will sponsor the Summerfield G. Roberts 
Award in literature again this year. The award is presented each 
year at the annual dinner of the Texas Institute of Letters in 
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Dallas to the author of the manuscript which best portrays the 
spirit of men and women who founded the Republic of Texas 
and which is written or published between January 1 and De- 
cember 31 of the year for which the award is given. 

There is no word limit on the material submitted for the 
award, which is for $1,000. The manuscripts may be either fiction 
or non-fiction, poems, essays, short stories, novels, biography. 

Judges this year will be the last three winners of the award— 
Chris Emmett, 507 Williamsburg Place, San Antonio, author of 
Shanghai Pierce, chairman; Dr. Llerena B. Friend, Barker Texas 
History Center, University Station, Austin, author of Sam Hous- 
ton: the Great Designer, and Mrs. Bessie Lee Fitzhugh, Box 1092, 
Route 9, Waco, author of Bells Over Texas. A copy of each entry 
must be sent to each judge before December 31 and no entries 
will be returned. 

The award is made possible through the generosity of Sum- 
merfield Griffith Roberts, Dallas, whose eight great-grandparents 
were all residents of the Republic of Texas. He is a former execu- 
tive committeeman of The Sons of the Republic of Texas and a 
Knight of the Order of San Jacinto. Purpose of the award is to 
encourage the writing of good literature about Texas in Texas 
by Texans and to stimulate this endeavor the competition has 
been made open to all writers everywhere. 

For further information write: The Sons of the Republic of 
Texas, 2412 Colcord Avenue, Waco, Texas. 


ww 


Henry B. Bass of Enid, Oklahoma, a director of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, has presented a copy of the “Border Queen” 
Historical Edition of the Caldwell (Kansas) Messenger, which 
was published on April 30, 1956, as part of the 1956 Chisholm 
Trail Celebration Drive. Texans figured prominently in the turbu- 
lent early history of Caldwell, which was established in 1870-1871 
as the Kansas terminal of the Chisholm Trail. Texas historians 
as well as those of Kansas and Oklahoma, therefore, will be in- 
terested in the eleven-section edition of the Messenger, which is 
described as ‘‘the most complete history of Caldwell, Kansas, and 
northern Grant County, Oklahoma, ever recorded in newspaper 
form.” The presentation copy of the Messenger has been depos- 
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ited in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center for the use 
of persons who may wish to examine it. 


As a part of the Liberty County Bicentennial Celebration, the 
Liberty Vindicator on April 12, 1956, published a fifty-page 
edition containing much historical data covering the past two 
centuries of Liberty history. The newspaper has been placed in 
the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 
OK OW 
Admiral S$. M. Robinson, U.S.N. (Ret.), gave the dedicatory 
address at the formal dedication of the Museums for Early Texas 
Navies held aboard the Battleship Texas on April 21, 1956. Ad- 
miral Robinson has been one of the most enthusiastic proponents 
of the museum, and the project has had the support of The 
Sons of the Republic of Texas. It is fitting that a museum be 
placed aboard the Battleship Texas, which the people of the state 
purchased when it was decommissioned several years ago by the 
United States Navy after a long period of gallant service. 


The University of Texas has become the owner of the private 
library built by the late Dr. W. J. Battle, professor emeritus of 
classical languages and a charter member of the Association. Dr. 
Battle, who died last October after sixty-two years’ service to the 
University, bequeathed to the institution his library of more than 
10,000 bound volumes, plus numerous pamphlets and unbound 
periodicals. His library will remain in the handsome room espe- 
cially designed for it on the 27th floor of the Main Building with 
Dr. H. J. Leon, classical language department chairman, named 
as custodian of the library. 

The collection includes approximately 4,,;00 volumes in the 
fields of Greek and Roman literature (including texts, transla- 
tions, and commentaries) ; 1,300 in ancient history and antiquities 
(including archaeology) ; 1,500 in travel; 1,000 in ancient and 
modern art; 800 in modern literature, chiefly British and Amer- 
ican; 500 in United States history, especially Southern and some 
Texana, and 400 in religion. Dr. Leon said the library also has 
considerable material dealing with the University of Texas, whose 
history Dr. Battle was writing up to the time he became ill. 
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Blaine S. Hollimon, Jr., currently of Manila, Philippines, but 
formerly of Houston, has sent to the Association the manuscript 
diary of R. C. Beale from July 25, 1876, to December 31, 1878. 
The diary was kept in a former ledger and is in a good state of 
preservation. Beale was an attorney who practiced in the vicinity 
of Corsicana but travels took him to Waxahachie, Hillsboro, 
Waco, Gatesville, Lampasas, and Belton. He was also in Limestone 
County. Mostly the diary records happenings in various court 
cases but there are church and family references. Beale records 
a total eclipse of the sun in Bell County on July 29, 1878. Thanks 
are extended to Mr. Hollimon; the diary will be preserved in the 
Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 


Ww 


Mr. George F. Haugh, 4 Grace Court Alley, Brooklyn, New 
York, has forwarded to the office typed copies of a bibliography he 
has prepared on the Texas Navy. Copies have been placed in the 
Barker Texas History Center and in the State Archives. Sincere 
thanks and appreciation are extended to Mr. Haugh. 


Miss Jane Ellen Nicholson of Austin, who is a great grand- 
daughter of Miles Barler, the colorful merchant, deputy sheriff, 
and Ranger of frontier Llano, has presented several boxes of 
invaluable archival material to the Association. Particularly im- 
portant are the numerous daguerreotypes, photographs, and other 
pictorial items of the Barlers, their family, and their friends in 
Llano County in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. The Barler material, which will lend itself to many his- 
torical uses—biography, area studies, social history, and so on, has 
been deposited in the Archives Collection of the Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History Center. 


ww ¥ 


Mrs. Richard D. (Kathryn) Haines, 612 North Seventh Street, 
Temple, Texas, is Chairman of the Memorials and Historic 
Markers Committee of the Daughters of the American Colonists 
of Texas. Mrs. Haines is interested in historic sites in Texas which 
should be marked, especially where the site is associated with the 
colonization, and would like also to hear of the erection of 
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markers elsewhere in the State. Her society plans to place several 
markers during the next year. 

Myra K. Slover and her associates on the Liberty Bicentennial 
Observance did a marvelous civic service for Texas and local 
history with a gooth anniversary program April 18-21. Bill 
Daniel served as Director General but his assistants were almost 
legion. The printed program was worthy of the observance and 
an excellent service item, ‘Historical Chronology of Liberty and 
Area,” made a contribution to all interested in the area. Acknowl- 
edgments were made especially to the files of the Quarterly and 
to Marvin C. Burch for his thesis on “A History of the Lower 
Trinity River Region of Texas to 1836.” 

& 

The South Texas Historical Association held its regular May 
meeting in the Princess Louise Hotel, Corpus Christi, on Sat- 
urday, May 5, with President J. Meredith Tatton presiding. 

Dr. Floy S. Wise, of the University of Corpus Christi, read an 
interesting paper on Dr. Anson Jones and his administration in 
the time of the Republic of Texas. Mrs. Fred Cole presented a 
series of Indian village exhibits, characteristic of the Indians of 
Nueces County, and Sister Mary Xavier made additional com- 
ments. 

Mrs. Edwin R. Simmane, president of the Alamo Mission 
Chapter of the Daughters of the Republic of Texas, has sent the 
following to the Texas Collection: 


Hundreds of eager stamp collectors from all over the country sent 
in requests to the Alamo, on Alamo Plaza, to get the first day can- 
cellation of the new 9¢ Alamo Stamp, released June 14th in San An- 
tonio, Texas, in a direct mailing from the Alamo. 

The cachet, beautifully engraved, was designed by Mrs. W. P. Cole- 
man, local artist, and member of the Daughters of the Republic of 
Texas. This design featured the Alamo and included William B. 
Travis, James Bowie, and David Crockett. 

The Alamo is red, and the design features a view of the Alamo 
reproduced from a drawing by an artist in the Bureau of Engraving. 


“x 


In his column, ““Tolbert’s Texas,” in the Dallas Morning News 
of May 1, 1956, Frank X. Tolbert called attention to the recent 
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activity in East Texas of Earl Boyd Pierce of Muskogee, Okla- 
homa. Mr. Pierce, legal counsel for the Cherokee Nation and 
himself a Cherokee, was investigating the Cherokees’ claim to 
compensation for 2,000,000 acres from which the Texas Cherokees 
were expelled in 1839. Mr. Tolbert declared that one of the docu- 
ments the Cherokees will offer as evidence is a letter from Sam 
Houston to Chief Bowles in which Houston assures the Indians 
that their land has been secured to them. 
On May 6, 1956, a ‘““Twenty-fifth Anniversary and Progress 
Edition” of the Henderson Daily News was issued. In sixty-eight 
pages the paper carried numerous articles on the history of Hen- 
derson and Rusk County with particular attention to the impor- 
tance of oil, discovered in the county twenty-five years ago by 
C. M. “Dad” Joiner. This paper has been placed in the Eugene 
C. Barker Texas History Center and will be available to persons 
engaged in research. 
On May 5 and 6, 1956, the Gillespie County Historical Society 
commemorated the cne hundred and tenth anniversary of the 
founding of Fredericksburg by displaying special arrangements 
of antique furniture, household articles, pictures, and other ex- 
hibits at the Kammlah house, the combination store and home 
which the society has acquired for restoration and to house its 
museum. 
KW 
Aurelia Bowyer has sent to the Association office a land grant 
sizned by Governor Peter Hansborough Bell. The certificate, 
dated June 13, 1853, has been placed in the Archives Collection 
of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 
Edmund C. Gass, secretary of the Woodrow Wilson Centennial 
Celebration Commission, asks the following assistance of Quar- 
terly readers: 
1. The Commission requests that readers inform it of all Wilson 
material published in 1956 and also of the year’s addresses, papers 
and sermons bearing on Wilson but not printed or otherwise repro- 


duced. The Commission will also be grateful for copies of these ma- 
terials. It will use them and the requested information in preparing 
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a guide to the 1956 Wilson literature and also in creating a special 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial Collection of the more significant por- 
tions of that literature, both published and unpublished. 

2. The Commission also seeks information about all programs and 
activities relating to the Woodrow Wilson Centennial. Whatever the 
event—lecture series, discussion forum, library or school exhibit, ‘TV 
program or radio program, address, sermon, musical or dramatic pres- 
entation—the Commission asks readers to send it the main facts about 
any Centennial program that they know of: Date and place of the 
program, what group arranged it, what it included, who took part in 
it, and how many persons saw or heard it. Newspaper accounts are 
especially helpful. 

Communications may be sent to: 

The Woodrow Wilson Centennial 
Celebration Commission 
Interior Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 


In connection with a note which appeared in the July, 1955, 
Quarterly (pp. 94 and 95) Doris Goodrich Jones, State Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Daughters of the Republic of Texas, 
writes as follows: 

The Daughters of the Republic of Texas wish to state: 

1. That Miss de Zavala was not a founder of the Organization; it 
was founded by Miss Laura Ballinger and Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry. 

2. That no chapter in the Organization was named for Miss de 
Zavala. A chapter named for her grandfather, Lorenzo de Zavala, was 
organized in San Antonio in 1893 and dissolved by the Organization 
in 1906. 

3. That no chapter of the Daughters of the Republic of Texas has 
ever been incorporated in any other organization. 

4. That there was no disaffection in the ranks of the Daughters of 
the Republic of Texas in 1912. 


“KW 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since the publication of the last Quarterly: 


Dr. J. S. Spratt Mr. William E. Jary, Jr. 
5314 Ridgedale 4062 Modlin Ave. 
Dallas, Texas Fort Worth 7, Texas 
The American Ambassador ‘li 

Mrs. William N. Hensle 
Mr. Fletcher Warren (Ankara) 310 Ave. 
Dept. of State—Mail Room San Antonio, Texas 


Washington 25, D. C. 
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Mrs. Hosea C. Dakan 
718 West Hildebrand 
San Antonio, ‘Texas 


Mrs. W. G. Youens 
g202 Ella Lee Lane 
Houston 19, Texas 


Mr. Pat Armstrong 
406 Dunning Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. ‘Tom Hickman 
Gainesville, Texas 
Miss Enid Justin 
Nocona Boot Co. 
Nocona, Texas 


Mr. Louis A. Hartung 
1124 W. Woodlawn 
San Antonio 1, Texas 


Mrs. Claude W. McGaffey, Jr. 
822 McNeel Road 

San Antonio, Texas 

Mrs. C. E. Kitchens 

3002 Pine Street 

‘Texarkana, Texas 

Mr. T. C. Smith, Jr. 

1415 Durham Street 
Brownwood, Texas 

Dallas County Public Library 
c/o Bess Ann Motley, Records Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. Lawrence Jones 
4104 Brunswick Drive 
Dallas 20, Texas 


Mr. Anthony Van ‘Tuyl 
222 E. Agarita Ave. 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


6415 Brompton Rd. 
Houston 5, ‘Texas 


Robert R. Witt 
410 Elizabeth Road 
San Antonio 9, Texas 


August W. Harris 
13 Niles Road 
Austin 3, Texas 


Mrs. E. M. Hubbard 
Weimar, Texas 


D. W. Henderson 
2507 W. 45th Street 
Austin, Texas 


John Andrew Harris, Sr. 


517 W. 16th Street 
Irving, Texas 


Mr. Lloyd E. Berry 
91314 South 8th 
Waco, ‘Texas 
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Kook Keviews 


RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Masonry in Texas: Background, History, and Influence to 1846. 
By James David Carter. Introduction by Walter Prescott 
Webb. Waco (Grand Lodge of Texas, A.F. and A.M.) , 1955. 
Pp. xvili+540. Illustrations. $7.00. 


This book strikes a new and encouraging note among fraternal 
and religious histories. Most men who undertake such works, 
although sincerely devoted to their subject, lack the objectivity 
required to make their writing ring true to anyone except other 
devotees. Doubtless many qualified historians have been tempted 
to write of an organization with which they are affiliated, but I 
cannot recall having seen many of their products in print. Fra- 
ternal histories have tended to be filially eulogistic rather than 
objectively historical. 

Carter’s Masonry in Texas is the work of a dedicated Mason 
(he edits the Grand Lodge Magazine) whose devotion to the 
order is innate, perhaps hereditary. He has gathered materials 
for this study through years of patient digging—the kind of work 
that consumes time but does not fire the imagination. But Carter 
is also a dedicated historian. He understands the canons of the 
craft and can distinguish between fact and legend. This enables 
him to handle his materials with appreciation and with insight, 
without improvising or resorting to special pleading. The his- 
torian will find here little that he cannot go along with on the 
evidence presented, and the Mason will find it as accurate and 
as carefully researched a study of his order as he is likely ever to 
read. 

It is a prodigious work, and probably it is only the beginning 
of a still more prodigious one. Before Dr. Carter gets to Texas, 
he has to acquaint the reader with the origins of Freemasonry in 
England and on the Continent and make clear the order’s tenets. 
Then he must trace the spread of Masonry from the Old World 
into the British and Spanish colonies in America, and evaluate 
the role of individual Masons in public affairs while the United 
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States was a-borning, and Mexico was trying to learn to govern 
herself—and the Texans. If these 141 pages of background seem 
overly long for a prologue, the reader must remember that the 
author is covering a century and more of complicated history, 
while the Texas story runs through only the twenty-six years 
between the start of Anglo-American colonization and Annex- 
ation. Quite apart from their relevance to the Texas story, Car- 
ter’s presentation of the role of Masons (if not Masonry officially) 
in the creation of the United States and independent Mexico is 
a significant contribution. 

In 136 pages the rise of Masonry in Texas and its spread to 
1846 are minutely traced and individual Masons who participated 
significantly in public affairs are identified. In fact, Carter has 
compiled an alphabetical list of all Masons who were in Texas 
before 1846 which fills forty closely printed pages. There are 
tables of lodges, statistical tables showing the proportion of Ma- 
sons in Conventions, Congresses, battles, skirmishes, expeditions, 
and civil offices. Here one can find the answer to almost any 
question relating to early Texas Masonry, and few of the data 
are available handily elsewhere. 

The appendices constitute a veritable Handbook of Indis- 
pensible Masonic Information: a list of American Masonic 
Lodges, 1733-1776, with the sources of their charters; a list of 
Western Masonic Lodges, 1788-1821; a list of all Masons involved 
in the American Revolution (forty-six double column pages) ; 
and, most useful of all, the alphabetical list of Texas Masons to 
1846. 

Whether or not he so intended it, Dr. Carter's writing future 
seems to be laid out for him, From this background study he will 
be obliged to trace Masonry in this region through the last cen- 
tury. It has been a social force that has been only dimly appre- 
ciated and never evaluated. Such a study, like this volume, will 
be almost as interesting to non-Masons as to Masons. 

Physically the book is one of the best designed and printed 
volumes I have seen lately. It was manufactured by the printing 
department of the Masonic Home and School at Fort Worth, 
and it indicates that the institution is training superior crafts- 
men as well as students and athletes. 


HERBERT GAMBRELL 
Southern Methodist University 
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David Crockett, the Man and the Legend. By James Atkins 
Shackford. Edited by John B. Shackford. Chapel Hill (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press), 1956. Pp. 338. 


The pseudo historians, the political exploiters, the commercial 
patriots, the peddlers of romantic and sentimental patriotism, 
have all had their day in modeling David Crockett to suit their 
purpose. At long last, however, there has been produced a thor- 
oughly satisfactory and scholarly biography of Colonel David 
Crockett. 

James Atkins Shackford’s purpose in writing his David Crockett, 
the Man and the Legend, is clearly stated in the preface. It was 
“to present an authentic biography of David Crockett against the 
background of his times.”” Furthermore, “by presenting the real 
Crockett, this study aims at correcting the time-honored version 
of his life which seems first to have taken root in the legend and 
literature of backwoods America more than a hundred years ago.” 
And finally he asserts that ‘‘so shrouded in fiction and myth and 
error has Crockett become that only the most careful and pains- 
taking research in all available sources can hope to capture the 
man himself.” Thus, the author recaptures the “Crockett God 
made.” Fortunately, this tremendous task, produced by the most 
painstaking and voluminous research and with a sympathetic 
approach, yet with an impartial analysis of Crockett the man, was 
made possible and available through the final work of the author's 
brother, John B. Shackford, who edited the material after the 
author had been stricken with a muscular atrophy which threat- 
ened his life. 

Out of all the research, there emerges a David Crockett who, 
in his day and to this day, and perhaps for all time, exemplifies 
a definite type of American who has come out of the Western 
frontier life to add something to the stature of the typical Amer- 
ican. He was from the ‘“‘cane” and did not belong to the “quality 
folk.”” He and his kind emerged from the backwoods unlettered 
but possessed of characteristics which first aroused only the curi- 
osity of the sedate Easterners, but soon commanded their respect 
and finally their admiration. 

Ever since David Crockett’s times there have been political 
David Crocketts. He was not only the backwoodsman prototype. 
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He was also the archetype of the simple, naive politician with a 
holy cause to fight for, but with a weakness to let himself be used 
by parties and cliques for their own sinister purposes. Starting 
out as a Jacksonian Democrat, he found himself being wined 
and dined by the Whigs who shamefully abused his misguided 
collaboration. This unholy alliance, made originally to secure 
passage of Crockett’s land bill, finally turned him into a fanatical 
enemy of Andrew Jackson and a friend of the Second Bank of 
the United States. 

The author with brutal fairness shows up Crockett in all his 
weaknesses. At the same time, he brings out the real greatness in 
the man, even in his final defeat at his last try for Congress in 
1835 at the age of forty-nine. Of course the author leans heavily 
on the Autobiography. 

To Texans, who have been fed on the tall tales and the spurious 
“exploits” only, the last chapters of the book and the unspectac- 
ular death of the hero unarmed in front of the Alamo will come 
as an anti-climax. Shackford adopts Madame Candelaria’s version 
of Crockett’s death as given by her to William Corner in 1888, 
and published in his San Antonio de Bexar, as the only credible 
version. But, after all, David Crockett deserved to die among 
heroes and he did so. One may rightfully conclude that his mere 
presence in the Alamo inspired its defenders to superhuman 
valor. The author’s estimate of the real David Crockett is such 
that his heroic proportions gain rather than lose by the “real” 
story. A careful reading of this book is sobering but it is exactly 
what the author intended it to be. 

Henry B. DIELMANN 


The Road to Spindletop. By John S. Spratt. Dallas (Southern 
Methodist University Press), 1955. Pp. xxix+337. $5.00. 


In 1875, Texas was on the road to recovery from the Civil War, 
Reconstruction, and the Panic of 1873; it had a frontier subsist- 
ence economy. In 1901 the discovery of oil at Spindletop began 
an economic development that made Texas an industrial empire. 
But between those two dates Texas underwent a quarter-century 
of economic change that was both quantitative and qualitative; 
ranchers and farmers settled the western part of the state on a 
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commercial level, and improved technology expanded production. 
Professor Spratt has consolidated and synthesized that economic 
change to provide the story of Texas during those years. 

Cotton became the most valuable commercial crop in Texas 
as subsistence farming was abandoned. The author points out 
to those critics who, then and now, have insisted that one-crop 
cotton agriculture was the cause of the farmer’s troubles, that 
cotton brought the highest return per acre, was less likely to be 
a complete failure, and depleted the soil less than other crops. 
Lack of mechanization, not lack of diversification, meant that the 
farmer was unable to compete with mechanized industry. With 
the consequent lowering of agricultural returns, the farmer, and 
to some extent the rancher, demanded the regulation of business, 
especially of the railroads, the prevention of monopoly in busi- 
ness or landholding, and the control of money by the government. 
The Grange, the Alliance, and the Populist party were all in- 
spired by agrarian discontent; they were all unsuccessful in secur- 
ing immediate reform or in returning the farmer to a subsistence, 
cash-operating level. The Texas State Railroad Commission was 
the only tangible and immediate gain, and the author does not 
stress its accomplishments. 

No study of Texas in the nineteenth century would omit the 
cattle industry, but Mr. Spratt is refreshingly interested, not in 
glamor, but in economic fact. The rancher took over a large 
part of the West, especially the Panhandle, in somewhat the same 
fashion that the large corporation took over business, but at no 
time did cattle supplant cotton as the major crop. 

Texas industry in 1875 consisted chiefly of handicrafts intended 
to supply the community; by 1900 the situation had not altered 
appreciably, and lumbering, the largest industry, was almost the 
only one looking beyond a local market. Mr. Spratt disagrees with 
the oft-repeated statement that there was a shortage of labor 
during the period. While the history of labor in Texas is difficult 
to trace because information is scattered, available data indicate 
that business, with law and public opinion on its side, was usually 
successful in any battle with labor. Again the railroads, as the 
biggest business in Texas, were most prominent in labor-man- 
agement trouble. 
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The author has a readable style and has been scholarly in his 
development of ideas and choice of material; his conclusions and 
disagreements with other authorities are logically supported, and 
his approach to his subject is completely dispassionate. The use 
of appendices giving pertinent statistics and of numerous notes 
and references add to the value of the work. Especially has the 
author made good use of such sources as census reports, news- 
papers, and government publications. It is certainly to Mr. Spratt’s 
credit that his book brings up two problems: can the same treat- 
ment be given to later periods of Texas history, and how many 
related and special topics are in need of treatment. 


Davip B. TRIMBLE 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


The South Lives in History: Southern Historians and Their 
Legacy. The 1955 Fleming Lectures. By Wendell Holmes 
Stephenson. Baton Rouge (Louisiana State University Press) , 
1955. Pp. 148. $3.00. 


Three Southern Historians, William Edward Dodd, Ulrich 
Bonnell Phillips, and Walter Lynwood Fleming, are discussed in 
this book. In Dodd the author sees a historian of democracy and 
a democrat. In Phillips the author describes the career of a his- 
torian of aristocracy, and a person of patrician cast of mind. In 
Fleming he finds a historian of conservatism. 

Each essay is replete with biographical facts, and rich in in- 
sights as to the methods of work, choices of subject-matter, and 
underlying philosophies, of the three men. The study on Dodd 
pierces to the marrow: it is fair but just in its criticism, Stephen- 
son leaves Dodd but one book by which to carry his reputation 
forward. And he smiles at the democrat who, after supporting 
Bryan and Wilson, could see presidential umber in John W. 
Davis. The author’s view of Phillips is persuasive: a historian of 
the southern aristocracy who by degrees took on important char- 
acteristics of his subject. Perhaps something could be made of 
the counter-thesis that a gifted young man of the folk grew 
with the years into sympathy and nostalgia for a regime that 
was done for, and developed, over the same years, into an accom- 
plished literary artist. Those who have studied under Phillips 
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can never forget his fondness for words, his feeling for literary 
construction. Stephenson does not assert, what is undoubted fact, 
that Phillips planned to crown his study of the Old South with 
a trilogy. Life and Labor in the Old South was the first of the 
three proposed volumes. This notion of a balanced, symmetrical 
work of large proportions reveals the mind of an ambitious 
literary artist, conscious of his powers at maturity. All in all, the 
Georgian fares well at Stephenson’s judicial hands. His place is 
secure, even though, “before Phillips’ generation closed, a new 
scholarship repudiated racial inferiority and found other account- 
ing for the economic, social, and cultural backwardness of non- 
white people.” 

The essay on Fleming shows us a historian who was not quite 
“conservative” enough for the public of his beginning days, but 
who was taken to be rather too “conservative” by various imme- 
diate successors. The thorny problem of W. L. Fleming is coura- 
geously and with dexterity explored. 

The Essays on Authorities will prove permanently valuable for 
students of historiography. ‘“The Southern Avenue to Now” opens 
the volume by providing necessary historical backgrounds. It is 
a highly capable introduction to a much needed, and most wel- 
come volume on special aspects of our American historiography. 


FuLMORE Moop 
The University of Texas 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Volume XXI, The 
Territory of Arkansas, 1829-1836. Compiled and edited by 
Clarence Edwin Carter. Washington (United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office) , 1954. Pp. vit-1415. Maps and index. 
$11.00. 


This is the last of three volumes planned to embrace the terri- 
torial papers of Arkansas. The twenty-one volumes published to 
date include official papers in the National Archives pertaining 
to the Territory Northwest of the River Ohio, the Territory South 
of the River Ohio, and the territories of Mississippi, Indiana, 
Orleans, Michigan, Illinois, Louisiana-Missouri, Alabama, and 
Arkansas. 

Information about criteria of selection and editorial policy may 
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be found in the preface of Volume XIX, the first of the Arkansas 
series. An excellent account of the project as a whole is Clarence 
FE. Carter, ‘The Territorial Papers of the United States: A Review 
and a Commentary,” in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
(December, 1955) . 

The three volumes on Arkansas territorial papers contain ap- 
proximately 2,600 documents of dates 1819-1836, of which only 
a negligible number had previously been published. ‘The present 
volume alone contains 1,025 documents, exclusive of enclosures. 
This mass of material is indexed in 154 pages. All the Arkansas 
volumes include material relating to the territory west of Ar- 
kansas. In Volumes XIX and XX are papers relating to Texas 
Indians, migration to Texas, the abortive revolt, the Austin set- 
tlement, and the northeast boundary dispute. 

Volume XXI has a surprising amount of Texas material, the 
more obvious portions of which will be found indexed under 
Benjamin R. Milam, Wavell’s colony, boundary lines, James 
Bowie, Colonel Peter E. Bean, Pecan Point, Austin’s settlement, 
Samuel Houston, and Red River. Historians of Texas will readily 
find other entries of interest. The quickest way to estimate the 
amount of biographical material is a comparison of the index 
of Volume XXI with entries in the Handbook of Texas. 

By far the greater part of the material pertaining to Texas 
relates to the boundary dispute between the United States and 
Mexico dating from the Louisiana Purchase. That portion of 
the boundary defined as a line north from the intersection of the 
thirty-second parallel with the Sabine to Red River had not, at 
the time in question, been surveyed. Part of Arkansas ‘Territory 
west of Red River was claimed by Mexico. All settlers in the 
disputed area were Anglo-Americans. Benjamin R. Milam, a 
Kentuckian who had become a colonel in the Mexican Army, was 
authorized by the Mexican government to receive colonists and 
locate them on a grant in this area. The result was an extensive 
correspondence involving Milam, Peter E. Bean, Governor John 
Pope of Arkansas, James S. Conway, surveyor of the Arkansas- 
Louisiana line, and the governments of the United States and 
Mexico. The settlers were apparently more interested in land 
than in national allegiance. An interesting and confusing con- 
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dition arose. The twenty or thirty settlers near Red River who 
became Mexican citizens continued to act like subjects of Ar- 
kansas ‘Territory and the United States. They even served on 
Arkansas circuit court juries. Later at Arkansas tax-collecting 
time they were to claim Mexican citizenship and Arkansas citizen- 
ship when such status was a prerequisite for borrowing from 
state banks. 

In the area where Arkansas meets Texas, the boundary con- 
fusion and Red River tended to make a single historic fabric out 
of many diverse threads. Eventually Miller County, Arkansas, 
and Bowie County, Texas, were written up in a single volume of 
local history. The comic post card seen about Texarkana, which 
shows a donkey in one state and his master in the other, is a 
momento of a common origin. 

Tep R. WorLEy 


Arkansas History Commission 


Pioneering in Big Business, 1882-1911. By Ralph W. Hidy and 
Muriel E. Hidy. New York (Harper & Brothers) , 1955. Pp. 
xxx-+839. Illustrations, maps, tables, notes, index. $7.50. 


A decade ago The Business History Foundation, Inc., was 
organized in New York to conduct research and to facilitate publi- 
cation in the field of business history. Both research and publica- 
tion were almost immediately facilitated by a grant in excess of 
a half million dollars by the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) , 
which decided that it had reached that stage in business life that 
it wanted its story investigated and told by qualified scholars who 
would have access to records without restriction. 

Now comes the first tangible result of that more than substan- 
tial gift—an account of the rise of the Standard Oil Company 
from the time it was organized as a trust until the Supreme Court 
ordered its dissolution in 1911. It is a story of tremendous achieve- 
ment, especially by a continuing corps of able administrators who 
for sheer magnitude of operating theater make most of the Pres- 
idents of the period look pigmy-size by comparison. 

From a purely Southwestern standpoint the book does not 
contribute too much to our knowledge of the petroleum industry, 
which is no fault of the authors. Rather, it is the fault of the time 
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limits on the one hand and of the size of Standard on the other. 
‘Texas was still a comparative newcomer on the petroleum scene 
when 1911 rolled around, and the spectacular strikes lay in the 
two decades ahead. As late as 1911 Texas refiners were still build- 
ing pipelines to Oklahoma in order to obtain a sufficient supply 
of crude, and ‘Texas was outranked not only by Oklahoma but 
California, Illinois, Louisiana, and West Virginia. Add to Texas’ 
lateness the fact that Standard was operating on a worldwide basis, 
and it can readily be perceived why the Southwest receives—and 
deserves—no more than about a dozen pages of attention in the 
nearly one thousand. 

Standard came to Texas as a result of the opening of the Cor- 
sicana field, which helped raise the total Texas production to a 
thousand barrels in 1896. J. S. Cullinan of The Ohio Oil Com- 
pany formed a company, lost his backing, and turned to Standard 
officials to bail him out. Thus was formed in 1898 the Corsicana 
Refining Company, which soon was the second largest producing 
company in the Corsicana field and which intrigued Standard 
officials by its development of the rotary drill, its method of 
forcing water to the bottom of a hole to wash up the loosened 
material outside the tubing, and its ability to complete wells in 
ninety-six hours at $1,500 each. Standard officials—specifically, 
H. C. Folger, Jr., and C. N. Payne—directed the Corsicana com- 
pany (named Navarro after 1907) —down to 1909, when a ‘Texas 
court ordered it and another Texas affiliate, Security Oil Com- 
pany, legally severed from Standard connections. 

After Spindletop, Texas became a more attractive producing 
area, but even then Standard held back and let the upstart Texas 
and Gulf companies go ahead with exploiting the state’s resources. 
Undoubtedly a major factor in influencing Standard’s lack of 
interest was the continuing feud between the state and the Waters- 
Pierce Oil Company, which culminated in a Travis County dis- 
trict court fining Waters-Pierce $1,623,000 in June, 1907, for 
violating the Texas anti-trust statutes through its Standard affilia- 
tions. The Texas climate then was not exactly benign where 
Standard operations were concerned. 

Of course, nowadays both Humble and Magnolia owe a debt 
of one sort or another to Standard for help in getting estab- 
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lished, but their story is not part of Pioneering in Big Business. 

The usual spate of encomiums could be added to this book, 
but there is no need to repeat adjectives. Suffice it to say that the 
Hidys have accomplished what they set out to do—write a bal- 
anced history of a major American corporation—and they have 
succeeded. 


Jor B. Frantz 
The University of Texas 


Land of Their Choice. Edited by Theodore C. Blegen. St. Paul 
(The University of Minnesota Press), 1955. Pp. xix+463. 
$5-75- 


This authoritative study by Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, dean of 
the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota, is the real 
stuff of history and is an unusual presentation of source material 
in a semi-popular vein. Land of Their Choice consists of a fore- 
word and an introduction by Dr. Blegen and eighteen additional 
sections containing extensive quotations from letters written by 
Norwegian immigrants in the United States to their friends and 
kinfolk in the mother country. 

As the author comments, ‘‘a volume of this kind might have 
been extensively annotated, but I have chosen not to do so, partly 
because my own two-volume work on Norwegian Migration to 
America is in a sense an elaborate footnoting of the letters, which 
are part of the source materials for that work, and partly because 
a precise identification of names and the elaboration of details 
on many other matters seem to me unessential to the understand- 
ing and appreciation of the basic content of the letters.” 

The basic content of the letters is the immense satisfaction of 
the immigrants with their new homes—in Wisconsin, California, 
Minnesota, and Illinois, and along the Missouri. Two of the 
eighteen sections reveal the perception and discernment of many 
of the Norwegians, and Dr. Blegen has appropriately affixed 
such titles as “I Prefer Texas to the Northern States”; “No Better 
Land Can Be Found on This Earth”; “Better Come to Texas”; 
and ‘‘Eleven Hundred New Houses in Galveston.” The major 
section containing most of these gems is taken from the letters 
of Elisa Amalie Waerenskjold, who lived in Texas from 1847 to 
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1895, and liked-it. In the latter year she left Texas for Paradise; 
perhaps her spirit is among those whom, as an old story has it, St. 
Peter had to chain within the pearly gates to prevent their re- 
turn to Texas. 

Another major section of the book which will interest Texans 
contains letters from various settlers at Four Mile Prairie, a 
Norwegian settlement southwest of Dallas. In all, the book con- 
tains approximately fifty pages devoted to Texas and perhaps a 
dozen additional scattered references. Only the more avid col- 
lectors will want to add the book to their Texas collections, but 
they will be well rewarded. It is worth noting that Dr. Blegen 
promises (page 322): “Ultimately a separate volume recording 
the full texts of the Waerenskjold letters and articles will be 
published. 


SEyMouR V. CONNOR 
Texas Technological College 


A Skeich of Sam Bass, the Bandit. By Charles Lee Martin. New 
edition with an introduction by Ramon F, Adams. Norman 
(University of Oklahoma Press) , 1956. Pp. xxili+-166. Illus- 
trations by Stephen Seymour Thomas. $2.00. 


In the summer of 1878 the name of Sam Bass was on almost 
every Texas tongue. The Denton County cowboy who turned 
brigand had held up four North Texas trains in the spring, and 
a special company of Texas Rangers led by Captain June Peak 
of Dallas had taken his trail. The chase led through the hills and 
hollows of several counties and brought the killing of one of the 
Bass band. But Sam himself remained free until one of his men 
betrayed him. He was wounded in a battle with Rangers and 
local officers at Round Rock on July 19 and died there two days 
later, on his twenty-seventh birthday. 

Since he was not a killer, since the railroads he robbed were 
unpopular because of their high freight rates, and since Texans 
had no use for a traitor, Bass quickly became a legendary hero. 
Cowboys on night guard with trail herds crooned to the Long- 
horns the song about Sam and his Denton mare, and many stories 
were told of the gold he was said to have buried. Three anony- 
mous paperback biographies of Bass appeared within two years 
of his death. 
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Two of the biographies were published late in 1878 and have 
been reprinted in recent decades. One, originally published in 
Dallas, was by an author still unidentified. The other, printed 
in Denton, was by Judge Thomas E. Hogg, an older brother of 
James S. Hogg. The third biography did not appear until 1880. 
It was by Charles Lee Martin of Dallas and is republished now 
for the first time, in the Western Frontier Library. 

Martin, a Dallas newspaperman who lived until 1925, wrote a 
fairly accurate account of the career of Sam Bass and gave some 
details that the earlier authors had overlooked. For illustrations 
he obtained drawings by a twelve-year-old Dallas boy, Stephen 
Seymour Thomas, who later became an internationally celebrated 
painter. Copies of the Martin book quickly disappeared until 
the only one known was that in the Library of Congress, from 
which this new edition was made. 

Ramon F. Adams, the Dallas range historian and_ bibliogra- 
pher, has supplied an informative introduction, telling about 
Martin and his illustrator. He also compares the early paperback 
books on Bass with each other and with the more comprehensive 
biography that appeared in 1936. The Martin account not only 
makes lively reading but gives a revealing glimpse of life in 
frontier Texas in the exciting summer of 1878. 

WayYNE GARD 


The Barber of Natchez. By Edwin Adams Davis and William 
Ransom Hogan. Baton Rouge (Louisiana State University 
Press) , 1954. Pp. 272. Illustrations. $4.00. 


Five years ago these historians edited what Hodding Carter 
has said is the most unusual personal record ever kept in the 
nation when they processed the diary of William Johnson, a free 
Negro of Natchez. Now they have teamed to produce a fascinat- 
ing biography of this remarkable man. In reconstructing the life, 
town, and times of this great free Negro, they utilized primarily 
the diary stuff, but they supplemented with sources of the times, 
particularly the Natchez Courier and the Free Trader. 

The first of three parts describes the diary and sketches the 
career of the mulatto boy who was freed at the age of eleven 
years in 1820 and rose to a position of amazing affluence and 
esteem in the white community by the time of his assassination 
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in 1851. During the sixteen years of the diary, 1835-1851, Johnson 
operated the most reputable barber shop in the best business 
area of Natchez. The barber shop was a source of income for his 
various business ventures and it provided also a ringside view 
of the scenes and events of Old Natchez—from the life in the 
stately white houses on the “bluff” to the rolling river-front 
“down under.” 

Johnson was most remarkable for his affinity with the white 
planter aristocracy and his emulation of every aspect of its cul- 
ture. He lived in a three-story brick house in a good white sec- 
tion of Natchez. His children studied art, he served rare wines 
at dinner, he owned and raced horses, traveled in style, attended 
the theater, wore elegant clothes, left the city for the country to 
escape yellow fever, and he had the typical attitude toward mere 
“darkeys” and poor “white trash.” He owned a plantation and 
slaves and had the outlook and even the noblesse oblige of a 
Quitman, a Prentiss, or a Bingaman, all of whom he knew and 
who were at times his patrons. 

Johnson’s town blended the classic features of the heartland 
of ante-bellum slave-planter economy and society with the brawl- 
ing get-rich-quick atmosphere of a heterogeneous river front port. 
Half of the 4,600 inhabitants were foreign-born. There were 
Italians, Dutch, Greeks, “wild” Irishmen, Germans, French, and 
many ‘‘yankees.’” Elsewhere, above the rowdyism of trade and 
traffic, Natchez and Adams County represented the flowering of 
Southern culture and boasted certainly the bluest blood south of 
Virginia. 

Through a fabric of narratives, these skilled writers have re- 
created the action and the spirit of Old Natchez. In final ap- 
praisal, Johnson was both the hero and victim of the order in 
which he lived. He did head the social register of free Negro 
society in Natchez and he was the confidant, to a point, of the 
leading business and professional white men, but he could never 
cross the chasm of color and really be a civic associate of the 
class to which he was mentally and spiritually akin. Despite 
prosecution by the great attorney W. T. Martin, his assassin 
went free largely because the testimony of a Negro against a 
white was not allowed in a Southern court. The Barber of 
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Natchez will engage interest from cover to cover and will enrich 
the scholarship of the most avid student of the Old South. 
J. Horace Bass 
A. and M. College of Texas 


Refugio: A Comprehensive History of Refugio County from 
Aboriginal Times to 1955. By Hobart Huson. Woodsboro, 
Texas (The Rooke Foundation, Inc.), 1955. Volume II: 
Secession to 1955. Pp. xili+633. Photographs, notes, bib- 
liography, appendices, and index. $25.00 for the two volumes. 


This two-volume history of Refugio County is more than a 
county or local history, since its stage is a sector of the ‘Texas 
coast extending from the Lavaca River to the Rio Grande and 
inward to include Bexar and Goliad; its dramatis personae, be- 
sides the people of Refugio County whose activities have ranged 
from Refugio to Mexico to California, include men from many 
states and climes. Performers on the stage came from the older 
American states, and from the British Isles, Canada, Germany, 
Greece, Spain, and Mexico. 

In Refugio County there was a respectable number of ranking 
citizens who opposed slavery and the vote on secession was 125 
in favor and 70 against. The military history of the county dur- 
ing the Civil War involved home guard companies, the ‘Texas 
State troops, the Confederate regular army, and the Confederate 
Navy. 

During the early years of Reconstruction the control of affairs 
in Refugio County passed from the old settlers to comparative 
newcomers. The county seat was changed from Refugio to St. 
Mary’s in 1869, by simple ordinance of the constitutional con- 
vention. There followed a series of petitions and arguments from 
Rockport, Fulton, and Copano. The County Court accepted a 
proposal in 1871 to establish the county offices at Rockport. This 
brought old-time leaders back to life and they effected a com- 
promise which resulted in the division of the territory into two 
counties with Rockport as the seat of Aransas County and Re- 
fugio as the seat of the remaining territory of Refugio County. 

Refugio County did not escape the wave of lawlessness which 
followed the Civil War; but by the early 1870's it was fairly well 
established as a stock-raising area and continued thus until the 
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coming of the St. Louis, Brownsville and Mexico Railway in 
1g05. The completion of the railroad gave impetus to develop- 
ment and between then and 1917, several hundred new fam- 
ilies moved in to stay. This county experienced two tropical 
hurricanes in 1916 and 1919. World War I activities and contri- 
butions were the major items of interest between the two storms. 

To Refugio County probably belongs the distinction of having 
been the first community in the United States to set a concrete 
example for national defense. It was the first in the nation to 
raise an entire regiment of volunteer troops prior to the entry 
of the United States into World War II. The Royal Irish Regi- 
ment of Refugio County was officially recognized by the Legis- 
lature of Texas in Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 19, adopted 
on March 5, 1945. Named in honor of the Irish background of 
Refugio colony, this regiment owed its success largely to Allen 
Driscoll Rooke, commander-in-chief, and a staff of officers which 
included Hobart Huson, colonel, chief of staff, and executive 
officer. 

Hobart Huson is an authority on Pythagoras and Pythagorean 
philosophy, past president of the San Antonio Historical Society, 
and author of several historical and philosophical studies. He has 
done a prodigious amount of research on the history of Refugio 
County and has produced a worthwhile book of more than local 
interest. Its publication by the Guardsman Publishing Company 
of Houston was sponsored by The Rooke Foundation of Woods- 
boro. 

Volume II of this study has an adequate index, a bibliography 
of thirty-four pages with many annotations, and appendices in- 
cluding rosters of Refugio troops in the Texas Revolution and 
Border Wars, the Civil War, World Wars I and IJ, the Royal Irish 
Regiment, and the gist Battalion, Texas State Guard, and the 
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The Promotion of British Emigration by Agents for American 
Lands, 1840-1860. By Wilbur Stanley Shepperson. Reno 
(University of Nevada Press), 1954. Pp. 92. 


This little volume deals primarily with the efforts of land 
agents, both English and American, to encourage British immi- 
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gration to western Virginia and Texas during the two decades 
prior to the Civil War. Such promoters were numerous and 
energetic, but a general lack of success dogged their footsteps 
throughout the period. Actually, their impact was not profound. 

Mr. Shepperson’s book is a little disappointing. The land 
agent never quite comes to life. The reader gets almost nothing 
of his real techniques—of his behind-the-scenes promotional ac- 
tivities—save that brought to light by the press in the 1840's and 
1850's. Sections devoted to the operations of midwestern and of 
western Virginia speculators are scanty, to say the least. Nor is 
documentation always clear or meticulous, especially where cor- 
respondence has been used; occasionally it is lacking completely, 
as, for example, when the author discusses William Kennedy's 
Texas grant (p. 47). The activities of Richard Rowed were more 
extensive than Mr. Shepperson indicates: additional information 
in the Colonial Office papers (C.O. 384/80) and in the Foreign 
Office series (F.O. 5/504) might have been used, along with 
Mary Doreen Wainwright's pertinent “Agencies for the Promo- 
tion or Facilitation of Emigration From England to the United 
States of America, 1815-1862,” a thesis at the University of Lon- 
don, 1951. 

CLARK C, SPENCE 
Pennsylvania State University 


A Hundred Years of Comfort in Texas: A Centennial History. 
By Guido E. Ransleben. San Antonio (The Naylor Com- 
pany), 1954. Pp. xii+239. Illustrations, index. $6.00. 


The dedication of this book is made to Alex Brinkmann, 
1868-1947, who perhaps gathered more material on the history 
of Comfort, Texas, than any other man. Brinkmann, the father- 
in-law of the author, gave this reviewer much valuable informa- 
tion on Comfort when he was doing research on the founding 
of German settlements in Texas for the period from 1831 to the 
outbreak of the Civil War. 

The jacket of the book speaks truly when it says that this is 
“a story of courage—of courage kept alive and backed by a great 
dream of freedom. . . . In this book, the author, a native of 
Comfort, brings together all the parts of [the settler’s] story into 
a moving panorama of adventure, heartbreak, humor, war, work, 
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and peace. . . . But to this story, typical in so many ways of the 
heroic colonization of Texas, [the author] has added chapters 
unique to Comfort.” 

Every day the people of Comfort, Texas, remember the monu- 
ment in their city bearing on its southeastern face the words: 
Treue der Union (Loyalty to the Union). On its northeastern 
face are three groups of names of men who were captured and 
murdered for their loyalty to the Union in the trying year of 
1862. Of these men, nineteen were killed at the battle of the 
Nueces on August 10, and eight were killed at the Rio Grande 
on October 18. The men who gave their lives in these encounters 
had but recently sworn an oath of citizenship and allegiance to 
the United States and were hoping to establish contact with the 
Union forces through Mexico. In connection with this question 
of loyalty to the United States, the author notes a speech by 
Governor Sam Houston which was made at Brenham in 1861 
and published in the Texas Republic of San Antonio shortly after 
secession was completed. 

The work of Ernst Hermann Altgelt as the founder of Com- 
fort is portrayed in the first chapter, and certainly not too much 
can be said of this man’s vision. The chapter on the schools of 
Comfort is stimulating, and the work of several great teachers is 
excellently developed. In the biographical sketches many great 
names appear which the reader will learn to respect. 


L. BIESELE 
The University of Texas 
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Contributors 


MaupvE Houston, “The Education of John A. Lomax,” has 
done extensive research on the famed Texas ballad hunter includ- 
ing her master’s thesis at the University of Texas on ‘““The Early 
Years of John A. Lomax.” Mrs. Houston is an instructor in English 
at the University where she expects to complete work on her Ph.D. 
degree next year. 


ELLEN Garwoop, “Early Texan Inns: A Study in Social Rela- 
tionships,” received her B.A. degree from Smith College and her 
M.A. degree from the University of Texas. Mrs. Garwood is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa and has taught history and Spanish in 
the Austin schools. 


Ear W. ForneELL, “Agitation in Texas for Reopening the Slave 
Trade,” took his B.A. degree at the University of Minnesota, his 
M.A. degree at Columbia University, and his Ph.D. degree at 
the Rice Institute. Dr. Fornell is a member of the department of 
history and political science at Rice. 


James M. DanieL, “Diary of Pedro José de la Fuente,” is a 
graduate of the University of Texas and at present is employed in 
the Office of Chief of Naval Operations, Department of the Navy. 
Dr. Daniel has had articles published in a number of historical 
journals and was a staff writer for the Handbook of Texas. 


Eppi—E WEEms, ‘Notes on Frontier Editors and Newspapers,” 
is an instructor in journalism at Baylor University. 


WILxLarp E. Wicur, “A Letter from the Texas Secession Con- 
vention,” is a member of the department of history in Georgia 
Tech. 


VirciniA H. Taytor, “Calendar of the Letters of Antonio 
Martinez, Last Spanish Governor of Texas, 1817-1822,” is the 
archivist of the Texas State Archives. 
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81st year of dependable personal service 


ATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 
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Southwestern Life Serves 
The Growing Southwest 


During 53 years, including two World Wars, 
panic, epidemic, depression and inflation, South- 
western Life has grown steadily in size, financial 
strength, and service to the public. 


The Company now provides financial protection 
of more than $1,400,000,000 for more than 300,000 
policyowners and their dependents, and its assets 
total more than $370,000,000. As it has grown in 
size and financial strength, so has it grown in 
service. For many years Southwestern Life has 
distributed more than 10 per cent of all the life 
insurance benefits paid by all companies to policy- 
owners and beneficiaries in its home state. Total 
policy benefits paid by the Company since it was 
organized in 1903 now exceeds $230,000,000. 


Now a Southwestern institution in fact as well 
as in name, Southwestern Life serves the States 
of New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas. 


INSURANCE co 


James RatpH Woop, President Home OFFICE, DALLAS 


PROTECTION « BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE + ANNUITIES + PENSION PLANS « GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
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a FAMOUS is the word 


for Humble’s 


What makes Esso Extra the famous gasoline? 


This year, as in every year, Esso Extra is the 
acknowledged quality leader among all the gasolines 
offered Texas motorists. 

It is the leader in anti-knock performance, in 
power and pick-up, in engine flexibility, in quick 
starting and fast warm-up, in gasoline mileage—in 
all the gasoline qualities that make your car run 
better, last longer, and operate more economically. 

Give your car a chance to perform its best— 
fill up with famous Esso Extra gasoline under any 
Humble sign. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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and SERVICE 


Like a mighty dam, Southland Life Insurance 
Company has the strength to withstand any 
stress and strain...and the capacity and 
facilities to store up resources and distribute 
them in future benefits to policyowners and 
their families. 


For the security and service it affords 
American families, for the contribution it 
makes to the growth and development of the 
Nation, you can always depend on Southland 
Life. Let the Southland Life make your 
future more secure. 


Over ONE BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE 
60 Branch Offices 


Southland 


Home Office Dallas 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH © HOSPITALIZATION e GROUP 
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Life Stories of Texas Heroes 
as told in a vivid new series 


by 
Dr. Walter F. McCaleb 


BIGFOOT wattace 


tales told by Bigfoot himself to the author. 


tHE ALAMO 


a stirring and personalized account of the fall of 
the Alamo, cornerstone of Texas liberty. 


WILLIAM BARRET TRAVIS 


a dramatically presented biography of one of 
Texas’ outstanding heroes. 


stepHEN F. AUSTIN 


a new and original look at the “Father of Texas,” 
written with spirit and fine narrative flow. 


Elementary Reading 


Two dollars the volume, seven dollars for the set of 
four. 


(in preparation: 
SAM HOUSTON 
THE MIER EXPEDITION) 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Publishers of the Southwest 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Have You Tried —»> Lately? 


Now HIGHER OCTANE for | 
Knock-free Power With MCq 

for Improved Performance 

and Mileage Economy. 

keeps your engine 

clean and peppy: 


1. Controls harmful pre-ignition. 


2. Extends spark plug life and 
corrects spark plug misfiring. 


3. Cleans carburetors. 


4. Reduces stalling. 


Magnolia Petroleum Company 


A Socony Mobil Company 
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Build your TJexana Collection 


VISIT TO TEXAS = Author Unknown 


This journal of an unknown traveler through parts of Texas “most 
interesting to American settlers” in 1831 contains good descriptions of 
the people, scenery, weather, etc., of early Texas. Originally published 
in New York in 1834. d Facsimile; 264 pp. $5.00. 


REMINISCENCES OF FIFTY YEARS IN TEXAS 

by J. J. Linn 
This book describes the work of the Franciscan fathers in Southwestern 
‘Texas and contains many valuable early Texas materials. Originally 
published in 1883. “A valuable contribution.”—Raines. A Facsimile; 
369 pp. $5.00 


THREE YEARS IN TEXAS | by br. J. E. Field 


Captured by the Mexicans at Coleto, Dr. Field was spared when Fan- 
nin’s men were massacred at Goliad. Highlights of his stay in Texas 
and his experiences in the Texas Revolution are graphically told. 
Originally published in 1836. A Reprint; 59 pp. $1.00 


THE PRISONERS OF PEROTE ty w. P. Stapp 


Captured at Mier and lucky at the drawing of the black beans, Stapp 
was imprisoned at Perote. He describes prison life, the country he 
passed through, and the character of the people he saw. Originally 
published in 1845. A Facsimile; 168 pp. $3.00 


PIONEER WOMEN OF TEXAS by Annie Doom Pickrell 


This authentic and readable collection contains 77 biographical 
sketches of women who lived in Texas before 1845 and who exerted 
a strong influence, as wives of noted leaders, on the history of early- 
day Texas. First Edition; 474 pp. $3.00 


A TEXAS SCRAPBOOK by Dr. D. W. C. Baker 


Originally published in New York in 1875, this valuable reference 
book is a collection of materials covering the early period of Texas— 
the men, the history, the notable speeches, the literature, and the 
Indians. A Facsimile; 657 pp. $7.50 


Order today from your favorite bookstore 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON TEXANA WRITE 


THE STECK COMPANY ® Publishers © AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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It looks better printed 


A highly trained 
team of designers and typographical 
experts, pressmen and binders is avail- 
able at our plant to design and produce 
your printing in the most attractive 


manner. 


When your next 
job is in the planning stage, if you'll 
come in, we may be able to show you 
some short cuts that might save you 


some money. 


Von Boeckmann-Jones Company 


Printers and Stationers ... Established 1874 
700 EAST 11th STREET ¢ AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Telephone GR 6-6561 
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ls you are interested in the historic past of Texas 
(either as a producer or consumer of history) , you are 
invited to apply for membership in the Texas State 
Historical Association, the oldest learned society in 
Texas. Annual dues are $5.00, and The Southwestern 


Historical Quarterly is sent free to all members. 


Please fill in the form below. 


Texas STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 


GENTLEMEN: 
I should like to apply for membership in the Texas 
State Historical Association and receive The Southwestern 


Historical Quarterly. 


Signed 


Address 


I enclose $5.00 


Bill me 


| 
* * * * * 
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Texas STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station Dy) 


Austin 12, Texas 


As a member of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion I should like to recommend the following persons 
for membership: 


1. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


2. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


3. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


4. Name 
Address 
Occupation 


5. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


6. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Signed. 
(0 You may use my name in solicitations. 


(0 Do not use my name in solicitations. 
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The following publications of 
The Texas State Historical Association 


are available for sale: 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin William- 
son: Texas’ Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: Found- 
er of Texas, 1793-1836: A Chapter in the Westward 
Movement of the Anglo-American People. 1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860: 
A Study from the United States Census. 1949. Cloth, 


$3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Imprints, 
1846-1860. 1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical Quarter- 
ly, Vols. I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. $12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, Texas. 
1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and Hutchinson, C. A., Post City, 
Texas. 1952. $5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Carroll, H. Bailey, and Gutsch, Milton R., Texas History 
Theses. 1955. $5.00. 


Elliott, Claude, Theses on Texas History. 1955. $5.00. 


Crouch, Carrie J., A History of Young County, Texas. 1956. 
$5.00. 


Order from: 


TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 
University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 
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The Texas State Historical Association Announces 
the Publication of the Second Volume in the 
Texas County and Local History Series 


* * * * * * * * * * 


A History of Young County, Texas 


by 
CARRIE J. CROUCH 


LIMITED EDITION $5.00 


In thirteen chapters this new Young County history 
traces the account of a Texas frontier area from its 
earliest period to the present. Peters’ Colony, Fort 
Belknap, the Brazos Indian Reservation, and the Texas 
Cattle Raisers Association are a few of the topics 
treated in detail by the author. Photographs, maps, 
and an index make the history a type persons have 
come to expect from the Texas State Historical As- 
sociation. The introduction has been written by the 
late H. Y. Benedict, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


Order from: 


TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 


University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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Onder Nou $30 
The Handbook of Texas 


2 volumes 15,896 topics 2,000,000 words 


1,000 contributors, including 


W. H. Atwell Wayne Gard 

K. H. Aynesworth Gibb Gilchrist 

W. E. Bard C. W. Hackett 

Eugene C. Barker J. Evetts Haley 

W. J. Battle Colby D. Hall 

Roy Bedichek W. C. Holden 

R. L. Biesele Elmer H. Johnson 

Curtis Bishop Clifford B. Jones 

R. B. Blake L. W. Kemp 

H. A. Boaz Alex D. Krieger 

Herbert E. Bolton Umphrey Lee 

J. L. Clark A. W. Neville 

Fred R. Cotten L. W. Newton 

I. J. Cox P. I. Nixon 

R. C. Crane William H. Oberste 

M. L. Crimmins R. N. Richardson 

Harbert Davenport C. C. Rister 

G. B. Dealey Joseph W. Schmitz 

E. L. DeGolyer Charles Seymour 

J. Frank Dobie L. F. Sheffy 

David Donoghue Harriet Smither 

Claude Elliott C. L. Sonnichsen 

George C. Engerrand Ralph W. Steen 

L. J. FitzSimon Rex W. Strickland 

Henri Folmer Harris Gaylord Warren 

Herbert Gambreli E. W. Winkler 

WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB H. BAILEY CARROLL 

Editor-in-Chief Managing Editor 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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